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MISS AVICE KELHAM 


Miss Avice Kelham will play a leading part in “Kissing Time,’’ with which the house-warming of the New Winter Garden 
Theatre—the old Middlesex Music Hall—will be inaugurated on Thursday. Miss Avice Kelham is very well known to patrons of 


the Gaiety and Daly’s and also of the London Pavilion 
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200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 
r [": gay days are fairly wumping in, my Betty, and 


what’s been most amusin’ lately’s reading in 
? 


“The Times” or somewhere ’bout there bein 
“no pre-war extravagance.”’ 
“ * ® 


Well well, well! And so these are the “simple” 
days, are they? And very nice too, I ’sure you, only— 
well, not, you know, so ’normously “simple.” Or, if this is 
simplicity, can only say costs quite a lot more than extravagance, 
pre-war, war, or post-war. 
* ® * 


(Consider, frinstance, the cost of feedin’ alone these days. . . . 

And as for feedin’ your friends Can’t think 
meself, with champagne at two pounds per bot., ’sparagus 
shilling per stick, plovers’ eggs half-a-crown (or more) apiece, 
and little ’ceteras like melon or liqueurs or cocktails at 
‘bout ten times pre-war price, how a#y bank-balance not a 
millionaire’s ever—well, ever keeps that way. 
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had only your face “done.” And there’s so much more ry 
cubic space, isn’t there, on backs? . . . 1] 
* * * i 


Which, by the way, J don’t so frightfully much care 
for, do you, unless you're very, very young and 
beautiful? And I never can make up me mind (tho’ oppor- 
tunity, the Lord knows, is not lacking) which I like most—or, 
rather, dislike least—the knobbly back or the wobbly one. 
2 * * 
After an evening spent Russian Ballet-ing behind the fleshy 
kind—anything, I decide, anything's better than a back 
that might be a fattish thing in cushions. And then at, say, 
Covent Garden, your stall is situate in uninterrupted, three- 
hour-long view of the whole female spinal vertebrz 
* * * 
S tudyin’ perforce the uncovered human frame as it squirms 
in balladic rapture or shudders over Melba Mimi's nasty 
cough... No! Ican’t bearit. Over these excitable human 
osseous projections decency demands a covering. Besides, 
mustn’t the lady be cold? And powder “stays on” cushions 
ever so much better than on 


A nd as for clothes—'course the 
s price of then: long ago 
soared out of the realms of reality 
into the regions of phantasy. 
*Sure you, Best Beloved, even 
your Eve, who thought herself 
inured to shocks, gets these days 
a bit gaspy, don’t you know, when 
the dressmaker people start 
spreadin’ themselves. 
* * = 
he more backless, sleeveless, 
skirtless the frock—in fact, 
the more it approaches Eve’s own 
original garment, the fig leaf of 
history—the more Empyrean the 
price. The more transparent the 
stuff, the solider the weight in 
Bradburys on the bill. While as 
for these ’musin’ cloaks with 
which we cover our fashionable 
day-time nakedness—well, when 
you've paid for one or two of 
them and a shimmery, shiny, sil- 
very dream that’s the last word 
in evenin’ cloaks . . . ‘Bout 
here, I guess, one casts back to the 
“no pre-war extravagance” idea. 
* * * 
ut it's an ill-wind in fashions 
that doesn’t blow our money 
into yet another pocket —they 
say the face-decoratin’ people are 
backin’ the dressmakers ‘in their 
no-backs stunt for all they’re 
worth. ‘Cos why? Well, the 
latest is, back massage as well 
as face—oh, to be an Oreste or 
something now we show so much 
of ourselves! Three guineas a 
sitting, you know, even when you 


LADY CHOLMELEY 


Lady Cholmeley is the widow of Captain Sir Montague 

Cholmeley, Bart., who was killed in action in 1914. 

Cholmeley is a daughter of Mr. Montagu Waldo-Sibthorp, 

and the present baronet, her son, Sir Hugh Cholmeley, was 
born in 1906 


bones. 
* * * 


nly solution’s, of course, the 
happy mean—backs neither 
fat nor thin, but just nice and 
—er—jazzily clutchable, don’t 
you know. But that’s the worst 
of women. Exaggerators — or 
minimisers—born. When they’re 
not good, they’re just too bad for 
anything. And when they’re not 
bad—well, then they overdo the 
good part. “’Tis true ’tis pity, 
pity ’tis ’tis true,” as they say in 
the Apocrypha, or somewhere. 
* * * 
VV hich, by the way, I know 
heaps more about now 
since I saw in Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s Judith at the Kingsway 
the most bare-everything per- 
formance in London. Beats 
the nakedest revue ladies at 
their own game, as someone 
says, this does. And here, too, 
one is also permitted exten- 
sive glimpses of the masculine 
form divine. But not, as an all- 
of-a-dither first-nighter, somewhat 
flustered by so much Miss Lillah 
McCarthy, put it, zo¢ for so long. 
Very warm climate where the 
Apocrypha came from, evidently. 
* * * 
nd now to tell you at what 
and where we're wearin’ 
Lady Ur Peace nudities. To start 
with, of course, Covent Garden 
this week—Bohéme, and Rigo- 
letto, and Traviata, and Tosca, 


Hugh Cec:t 
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Alice Hughes 


MISS MARION BECKETT 


Miss Marion Beckett, who is engaged to be married to Lieu- 
tenant H. J. Egerton, is the daughter of the Hon. William 
Gervase Beckett, M.P., Lord Grimthorpe’s uncle. Mr. Egerton 
is the second surviving son of the late Mr. C. A. Egerton, who 
used to be M.F.H., the Eridge, and married Lady Mabelle 
Brassey, a sister of the present Lord Brassey 


and the rest. It’s to be, you know, more or less a conventional 
season, if Sir Tommy Beecham does wave his little baton. But 
as spring wears to summer, will come, perhaps, a more modern 
touch—with Débussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande, f’rinstance, and 
Ravell’s lovely L’Heure Espagnole. Which last, I hear, is a 
bit on the H.S. side—for Covent Garden, anyway. 
* * * 

Fitst-night of the week’s Kissing Time at Mr. George 

Grossmith’s new theatre. Starts off with a 
good title, anyway, what? And as someone says, 
so important, beginnin’ well. And every night, to 
our joy and our delight, there’s, of course, the 
delicious Russian Ballet at the Alhambra, where 
frocks and things temperamentally to correspond 
with the carryings-on on the stage are bein’ worn, 
and where one may smoke—or at least one does. 
Am told the critic gentlemen, who write in the 
papers about us, don’t think we behave rev’rently 
enough at the Russian Ballet. 

* & * 

“[ here's too much talkin’, said one, and, worse 

still, there’s too much Jaughin’. And another 
I read in me bed on Sunday mornin’ (as the new 
Sir Harry Lauder would put it) described his ex- 
periences at Good-Humoured Ladies, Petroushka, 
and Sylphide, as— 

cae a bitter lesson of the hopeless want of art in 
the people who are rich enough to afford stalls and boxes. 
* 2 * 


[ nstates ! Don’t you think so? I mean, just think 
what it’d be like without us. How dull!. How 
dingy! No one wearin’ clothes or pearls or smellin’ 
nice or anything. Really, some people are never. 
satisfied, are they? And don’t they know it’s the 
thing to be noisy this season? You should have seen 
us at Sandown the other day. ‘Like the parrot 
house at the Zoo,” the lawn looked, someone said, 
so noisy are the new clothes. As Siegfried Sas- 
soon, Lit’rary Editor of that ’strawdin’ry new Labour 
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paper (’strawdin’ry pos tion fur a member of that simply-rolling- 
in-money family, isn’t it ?), wrote— 

Return to greet me, colours that were my joy, 

Not in the woeful crimson of men slain, 

But shining as a garden; come with the streaming 

Banners of dawn and sundown after rain. 


At night, as I’ve told you, if you don’t shimmer or shine in 
gold or silver, you glow in rose or flame or peach or wine 
colour. And at all the thés dansants and things, if you weren’t 
noisy you’d just have to be deaf and dumb, that’s all. Take 
some shouting down, you know, the best jazz bands. 
* * * 


Which brings me to all the dances. Such a crowd of ‘em, 

with the last Wednesday in May and the first in June 
(which is Derby Day) booked for two more ’normous Albert 
Hall balls—the ““ Women’s Ball” on the 28th, and the Savage 
Club’s costume dance on June 4. 


= * * 


A perfectly stupendous committee is running the Women’s 

Ball— which is for funds for the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, where the two Queens are both patrons. Lady 
Ilchester is the popular and hard-working chairman, and under 
Lady “ Birdie” are all the duchesses, or nearly, as well as, to 
pick just a few, Ladies Carisbrooke, Bathurst, Cadogan, Lis- 
burne, Ridley, Grimstone, Farquhar, Howard de Walden, 
Cowdray, Belper, and Furness—who, by the way, has succeeded 
the Duchess of Marlborough as chatelaine of Sunderland House, 
where, if all goes well with the Peace, some of the biggest 1919 
parties are expected to be held. 


* * bd 


lso Mrs. George Keppel and Lady Cunard and Dame 
Katherine Furse and Mrs. Stanley Dodd and Mrs. Hall- 
Walker and Mrs. Hwfa Williams and Mrs. John Latta and, and, 
and—well, that’s enough, isn’t it, to show you that everyone’s 
either committee or mere ticket-buyer? Tickets two guineas, 
and more at the end, and you’re allowed to pay anything you 
like—up to a million—for a box. Decorations floral, and great 
schemes are in hand. I shall be there. 
C3 * # 
Fo the Savages’ Derby night revellings “the leading lights,” 
I read, “in Art, Literature, and Music are at work on 
Ideas ’—which when developed are to “totally eclipse anything 
ever held in London before.” The committee has an intrigu- 
ingly mixed-grill flavour—Lord Dunraven, Mr. James Pryde (he 
of the lovely, dark, mysterious pictures), Isidore de Lara (whose 
opera’s to be produced at Covent Garden), Courtice Pounds, 
“Poy,” Oscar Asche, Donald Calthrop, John Hassall, and more 
to the same illustrious effect. Tickets two guineas 


(with supper). Boxes, twenty-five, twenty, and five guineas. I 
(Continued on p. 172) 


shall be there also. 


Yevonde 


LADY MAXWELL-WILLSHIRE 


Lady Maxwell-Willshire, who is well known on the stage as Miss Lilian 
Birtles, is the wife of Sir Gerard Maxwell-Willshire, who succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, Sir Arthur Maxwell-Willshire 
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“This week, that’s got for our day-time dalliance Chester and 
the Jubilee—by the way, s’pose that was another proof of 
our post-war simplicities when Mrs. Barnard, motoring with 
Lord Lonsdale and Mrs. Hwfa Williams to Sandown Park races, 
nearly lost her £4,000 pearl necklace !—is about as full as it 
well can be of balls and dances too, tho’ of the latter there 
are more next week, when Lady Northbrook at her house in 
Portman Square, the Misses French at Holly Lodge, Campden 
Hill, Mrs. Pelham-Clinton, Mrs. Maule Ramsay, and Lady 
Sondes are all dance-hostesses. But the League of Mercy ball 
at Prince’s, which Princess Mary Louise is “ patronising,” is 
going to bea big affair, and a very picturesque show is sure to 
be the Venetian Ball—got up by the Friends of Italy Society— 
at the Albert Hall on the same night. 
* * * 
With Edith Craig running the Venetian Pageant a delightfully 
interesting interlude is guaranteed—tho’ personally I can 
always exist without processions and things at dances, can’t 
you? But they’ve chosen that cinquecento period which always 
interests everyone, and the object’s also a good one—to get 
money to establish a big Italian educational centre in London, 
where they hope to make Italian once again a fashionable and 
popular language. Ina word, a furtherance of that. desirable 
entente which unites all the British and Latin peoples against 
their common enemy, the Hun. 
* * * 
Another ball is also to be given by the Duchess of Rutland 
before Lady Diana’s wedding on the Monday in Derby 
week. At the last, you’ll remember, the just-engaged daughter 
of the house and the romantic Queen of Roumania vied with 
each other in loveliness, both fair and famous and both dressed 
much of a muchness in shining tissues and glittering head-dress. 
And the partners of the night were on that occasion, too, the 
Prince of Wales and Prince Albert. Apropos, was a secret de 
polichinelle, of course, the engagement of Lady Diana and 
Mr. Duff Cooper. He has been her devoted admirer for ages, 
and modern maidens always get their own way in the end, 
don’t they ? 
* = * 
nd money, after all, when you’ve done everything and been 
everywhere, isn’t everything. Also,as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
even would grant, these things are very comparative. F’rinstance, 
thirty bob per head per week, I b’lieve, is about the average for 
the masses—with a pound only worth about 7s. 6d.! But the 
“very dear friend” he told the tale about at the Albert Hall 


meeting, after her wedding (which he, to the world’s astonish- 


ment, attended), is “‘ comparatively ’’ poor, too. 

2 * * 
Being interested in his Asquithian princess’s future welfare, 

he asked, so he told a greedy-eared audience, how she 

would be off for money in her married life. “ Well,” replied 
the friend, ‘“‘ the young couple have only got £20,000 a year at 
present, But when his mother dies he will be quite a rich 
man.’?: Loud. laughter. 

¥ * * 
Shall hear very soon, I suppose, all the Manners-Cooper 
‘“~" wedding details, of which all given to the thirsting world 
at present is that the honeymoon’s to be spent in Lord Grim- 
thorpe’s villa on the romantic shore of the romantic Bay of 
Naples. One wonders, though, if the new Princess Antoine 
Bibesco will reciprocate in the way of presents to her friend, 
Lady Diana gave Miss Asquith a Bible, you'll remember. 
Something chaste in prie-diewx, or, so’s to be once again 
right in the Arnold Bennett movement, say,.:a vellum-bound 
Apocrypha would seem to:be the least that’d -meet the case. 

Es * * 
A propos of all the Peace marryings and givings in marriage 

(which also ’cludes Lady Kinnoull and Mrs. Atherton), 

amusing, wasn’t it—after all the intriguing rumours and her 
hurried return to America after braving submarines and what 
not to come and help with the war—that the Mrs. Vernon 
Castle that was should have so quickly settled down as the 
wife of an American? Rumour says she will not dance again— 
not for filthy lucre anyway. Won’t be necessary, I guess, 
with one of those American husbands in tow who start 
right off with the gift of a large country house and a rope of 
450 pearls. Some talk, by the way, of Mr. Asquith succeeding 
Lord Reading in the important Washington post. Fresh fields 
to conquer would amuse anyway Mrs. Asquith, who’d obviously 
brought along from Paris the fashionably noisy get-up she wore 
at the Academy Private View. Fearful and wonderful someone 
called it, and it was the last anyway. 
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LETTERS OF EVE—continued. 


Mest have found men and things to her taste, by the way, 
over here, the Queen of Roumania, for I’m told she’s 
coming back again, tho’ not—this time—to Buckingham Palace. 
About Roumania and the Roumanians, Compton Mackenzie is 
very intriguing in his new book, “Sylvia and Michael.” Of 
Bucharest, Roumania’s “light opera” capital, Sylvia found that 
it never escaped from the self-consciousness of an exhibition :— 

Which was heightened by the pale-blue and silver uniforms of the . 
officers, the splendid equipages for hire, and the policemen dressed 
in chocolate like commissionaires and accentuated by the 
inhabitants’ pride in the expensiveness and ‘‘ naughtiness ’’ of their : 
side-shows, of which not the least expensive and ‘‘ naughty '’ were 
the hotels. 

* * * 
Sylvia was in Bucharest before Roumania came into the war, 
when she was merely intriguing and flirting with all the 
Great Powers in turn, There is an amusing glimpse of their 
army, whose officers Sylvia met at the Petit Maxim :— 

They changed their exquisite operatic uniforms so many times in 
the day ; they accepted with such sublime effrontery the salute of 
the goose-step from a squad of magnificent peasants dressed up as 
soldiers ; they painted and powdered their faces, wore pink velvet 
bands round their képis under nodding panaches, and not one but 
could display upon his breast the ribbon of the bloodless campaign 
against Bulgaria of two years before. 


‘ oO%, a * 

Ore of the most interesting characters in the most interesting 

book of the month-—a book that is very unmoral, by the 
way; Mr. Mackenzie flouts the censcr with delicious aplomb— 
declares the future of Russia, that greatest of to-day’s problems, 
to be as much an unknown quantity as the future of woman- 
hood. He is, however, quite convinced that the next great 
civilisation will be Slavonic. ‘‘And when it does come it will 
easily surpass all previous civilisations for Russia 
contains the civilisation of the soul, tho’ God knows through 
what agony of blood and tears it may have to pass before it can 
express what it contains.” 

* * * 

An4 now I have come to the end of my letter without telling 

you of many things I meant to. Of course, it has been 
the great topic of the week, the rumoured Royal engagement 
between the King’s only daughter and the son and heir of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, whose daughter Lady Sybil Scott’s marriage 
is one of this week’s weddings. And though the affair has been 
denied—well, so was the Manners-Cooper alliance, and in 
detail, wasn’tit? And of course in this case, too, the parties 


are old ITLE LTS 
"The Buccleuchs are amongst the few families with whom the 
shy and retiring little Princess has been on familiar and 
visiting terms, and Lord Dalkeith, her falsely rumoured spouse, 
belongs to the set that goes around with the Prince of Wales 
and Albert P. In common with most of his brother peers the 
Duke of Buccleuch has, of course, been on the “ sell”’ lately— 
land, you know, has never been so valuable or land-owners so 
unpopular. During the war Montagu House—one of the very 
loveliest in London—has been in Government hands, and a 
very useful venue owing to its convenient Whitehall position. 
* * * 

|t is said the Government for a long time have been anxious 

to add it to their permanent Whitehall offices. And would 
have done had not the duke’s price been altogether too ducal, 
so to speak. But if this wedding does come off—and as the 
saying is, no smoke without fire, what ?—doubtless Montagu 
House will remain one of the inany Buccleuch strongholds. 
Can’t imagine, can you, a more ideal house for a king’s daughter 
to entertain in? 


* * 


* * Ce 
“Though at the moment difficult, isn’t it, to imagine Princess 
Mary “on her own” anywhere, anyhow? H.R.H. for all 
her sporting efforts, her riding and her golfing and her lawn 
tennis and her war V.A.D.-ing, not to speak of her delightful 
position as only girl in a family of gay and growing-up boys, 
remains the typical, desperately-shy Royal. Until only very 
very lately, when the war-widowed Lady Joan Mulholland took 
the job on, she was always with a governess, and only secondarily 
interested in all those friv’lous things, clothes and dancing and 
theatre-ing and the rest, that to most young things of twenty- 
two is the whole width and breadth and depth of life. 
o * * 
M ust fly—to “try on’? my camouflage for the Venetian Ball. 
What a lot of garments, on top anyway, these Medicean 
virgins did wear !—Your somewhat un-Eve-ish Eve. 
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A FAIR AVIATRICE 
Who has Recently Been Up in the Clouds. 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N. 


THE COUNTESS HOEY STOKER AND HER LITTLE SON 


The Countess Hoey Stoker, who has been one of the first ladies to avail herself of the permission for civilian flying, has made 
ascents from the famous Handley-Page aerodrome at Cricklewood. She is the daughter of Count Oei Tyong Han, who is 
reputed to be the Rockefeller of China, and her husband is an officer im the British Army 
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Rita Martin 
CHARLES BIRKIN 


MRS. 


Mrs. Charles Birkin, whose house, 
Laincote, Radcliffe-on-Trent, has been 
a hospital for officers during the 
war and has been of very great ser- 
vice, is the wife of Colonel Charles 
Birkin, C.M.G., a son of Sir Charles 


Birkin, Bart. 
Sybil’s brother, the Earl of 
Dalkeith. Mr. Phipps, who was 


exalted by this news into the posi- 
tion of prospective brother-in-law of 
Princess Mary, is a Life Guardsman 
owning considerable landed property 
in the neighbourhood of Chalcot, 
his Wiltshire seat. His father and 
grandfather both in their time sat in 
Parliament for Westbury, and his 
mother was a Bathurst of Clarendon 
Park in the same county. At her 
wedding, some forty years ago, a 
sprig of myrtle-from her bridal 
bouquet was planted at Chalcot, and 
her daughters at their weddings 
have usually carried for luck a 
cutting from the bush which grew 
from the original sprig. 
* * * 


o-night Mrs. Anstruther-Gray's 

dance takes place at 14, Bruton 
Street. Her husband, Colonel 
William Anstruther-Gray, is the son 
of the late Colonel John Anstruther- 
Thomson of Charleton, Fifeshire, 
a celebrated sportsman; but he 
changed the Thomson to Gray on 
succeeding to the property of the 
Grays of Carntyne, near Glasgow, 
of which his mother, a member of 
that family, was the heiress. Char- 
leton went to his elder brother, 
Colonel Charles Anstruther, Lady 
(Rennell) Rodd’s brother-in-law. 
To-night’s hostess, who has one 


Swaine 


THE VISCOUNTESS PETERSHAM 


Lady Petersham, who is the second 
daughter of Major H. H. D. and Mrs. 
Smeaton of Bulford, Salisbury, was 
recently married to Lord Petersham, 
who is Lord Harrington's eldest son, 
and has served in this war and been 

decorated with the Military Cross 


IN TOWN AND OUT 


By Christopher. 


FTER a series of annoy- 
OS ing mishaps, the wed- 
ding of Mr. C. B. H. 

Phipps and Lady Sybil 

Scott, the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
daughter, is to take place to- 
day—barring, of course, further 
accidents unforeseeable at the 
time of writing. This is the 
wedding which was announced 
in some papers last month as 
having already taken place. It 
was originally fixed for April 26, 
but a slight riding accident to 
Lady Sybil caused its post- 
ponement. The wedding is, of 
course, given great additional 
importance by the report pub- 
lished last week of the engage- 
ment of Princess Mary to Lady 


e[ahe season being now in full 

swing, with everybody in 
particularly high spirits, eager 
to see and do everything to be 
seen and done, Lady Butler is 
sure of a host of influential 
visitors to her new exhibition 
of war pictures at the popular 
Leicester Galleries, opening on 
Saturday. It is wonderful to 
remember that it is forty-five 
years since Lady Butler—then 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson— 
leaped into fame with her 
Academy picture, ‘‘ The Roll 
Call,’’ which is now one of the 
permanent treasures of the royal 
collection at St. James's Palace. 
The King lent this work to one 
of Lady Butler’s previous ex- 


MRS. 


daughter, is an Australian lady 
of Scottish descent. 


* * * 


A good many other private 

dances are taking place 
this month. To-morrow has 
been fixed for one of the most 


attractive, Dowager Lady 
Chetwode’s for her grand- 
daughter Miss Betty Eliot, a 
charming débutante whose 
uncle, Captain Arthur Eliot, 
married the beautiful Mrs. 
Atherton the other day. The 


_ Countess of Northbrook’s dance 


for her niece, Miss Evelyn 
Coote, now recovered from the 
attack of measles which caused 
the affair to be for the second 
time postponed, takes place 
next Tuesday, and on the same 
evening Mrs. Henry Pelham- 
Clinton gives a dance at 17, 
Eruton Street, for her only 
daughter, Lettice, a _ gallant 
young war worker in France 
and other places for upwards 
of four years. 
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AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND HER CHILDREN 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who as Chancellor of the Exchequer has 

realised the aspirations of his renowned father where Colonial 

preference is concerned. This photograph of Mrs. Chamberlain and 

Diane and Joe Chamberlain, junior, was taken at Mr. Chamberlain's 
house in Sussex 


Australian squatters who made 
a big fortune out of wool and 
tallow, and whose son suc- 
ceeded to the Polkemmet 
baronetcy on the death of an 
uncle. The Baillies are a very 
old Midlothian family. 
* * * 


G peaking of eligible young 

men, I notice that the 
Duke of Devonshire, whose 
tenure of the Canadian 
Governor-Generalship has had 
such romantic consequences 
for his daughters, has received 
two more as aides-de-camp in 
the agreeable persons of Lord 
Haddington and Lord Moly- 
neux. The former is twenty- 
four, and the owner of 34,000 
odd acres in five counties, with 
additional “‘ great expectations’’ 
arising out of the circumstance 
that his mother, Lady Binning, 
is one of the richest modern 
heiresses. She is the niece of 
the late Mr. George Salting, 
the millionaire, who left his 
art collections to the nation. 
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Rita Martin 
LADY BURRELL 


Lady Burrell, who is the wife of 
Sir Merrick Burrell, Bart., has been 
serving as a Red Cross nurse at the 
Harold Fink Memorial Hospital in 
Park Lane for the past two-and-a- 


half years. She was formerly Miss 
Porter-Porter 
hibitions during the war. A 


unique incident occurred when the 
Academy’s selection committee 
decided to accept the picture from 
the entirely unknown young artist. 
On the suggestion of one of them, 
the committee lifted their hats and 
gave the picture and the painter 
three resounding cheers. One of 
the happiest results of the picture 
was the special journey which 
General Sir William Butler took 
to London to see it, followed 
shortly afterwards by his marriage 
with the artist. For some time the 
name of the painter of the picture 
was kept a secret, but when her 
identity at last became known, 
nearly half a million photographs 
of her were sold by one photo- 
grapher alone. Lady Butler is the 
sister of Mrs. Meynell, the poet. 
* * * 


hat eligible young baronet, 
Sir Adrian Baillie of Polkem- 

met, has come to town with his 
mother, and will be at 93, Cadogan 
Gardens, until October. He _ suc- 
ceeded to the title on the death in 
action of his brother, Sir Gawaine, 
earlyin the war. Sir Adrian reached 
his majority on the 5th of this 
month, and by the will of his 
brother the estate of some £140,000 
becomes his on his next birthday. 
He descends from one of the pioneer 


ze Elliott & Fry 
MRS. ERIC HUNTER 


Mrs, Eric’ Hunter, who is very well 

known in society in London, is the 

wife of Captain Eric Hunter, who in 

pre-war days was a very well-known 

golfer, and upon one occasion won 

“The Tatler” Golf Cup, which we 
hope may be revived 
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A FEW IMPRESSIONS 


From the British and Foreign Sailors Society’s Meeting Last Week. 


Pei fad eisai 


BY LIEUTENANT FRED MAY 


The annual meeting of the British and Foreign Sailors Society was held at the Mansion House on May 5, the Lord Mayor 

Presiding. Amongst the speakers were Sir Reginald Tyrwhitt, K.C.B., D.S.O., the Right Rev. the Bishop of Colchester, and Sir 

Charles Tarring. The society has ministered to the needs of the crews of nearly 500 torpedoed vessels, as well as helping and 

succouring interned sailors and their dependents. Some moving references were made to the heroism of the men of the Royal 
Navy, the Auxiliary Fleets, and the Merchant Service 
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THE WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND 
SIR A. BLACK’S THE PANTHER 


The Panther, the sensational 40,000-guinea colt, won the Guineas last 

Wednesday by a neck from Major W. Astor’s Buchan, Stefan the 

Great being unplaced. It is quite in the usual order of things that 

a Derby crack should be as much criticised as a Cabinet minister, 

but the performance may in some measure exercise the closure cn 
adverse comment 


appears on this page this week has a melancholy interest for 

the writer, because I knew them so very well, as also other 

battalions of the R.B. Almost every one of those whom I 
knew have been killed, amongst them some of my closest friends. 
Lieut.-Colonel T. R. Eastwood, who now, so I believe, commands 
them, was an N.C.O., and I am not quite certain, but I think the 
last time we met was on “‘ Bergendal '’ Night in old Calcutta. During 
two years in France they were commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Roger 
Brand. When I met them in India, Major-General Sir Cameron 
Deane Shute was C.O., having succeeded Lieut.-Colonel King-Salter, 
who died in Calcutta. The battalion went out 29 officers and 930 
other ranks strong. Captain Daniels, V.C., and, I believe, also 
D.S.O. anda bar, was with them in India as gymnastic instructor, and 
used to teach us to fence. He got his V.C. at Neuve Chapelle. 
Captain Pauly, another N.C.O., who got a commission from the 
2nd R.B., went to the 60th, and lost both his eyes at Festubert at 
the same time as poor John Bigge and Ferdie Marsham Townshend 
were killed. ‘‘ Sabretache’’ has always had a rather warm corner 
in his heart for the R.B., and I hope when Colonel Eastwood comes 
home we shall foregather. 

* * * 
Qs apart from the personal regret and sorrow 
which the death of Mr. ‘‘Fairie '’ Cox has 

caused in racing and social circles, the circumstance 
surely once more brings into great prominence’ the’ 
hardships to which the present rule governing nomi- 
nations condemns us. As someone has said, the 
moment a nominator of a prominent horse such as 
Manilardo dies, his estate is mulcted by..at least 
50 per cent. of that horse’s present and future value, 
for his chances of earning classic honours até gone 
and with it his value as a stud horse in the eyes of 
the breeder. Itis not quite the same thing to be 
able to say, ‘‘If the owner had not died he would 
have won the Guineas, the Derby, and the Leger”’ ; 
the thing the breeder looks to is actual racing per- 
formance, because the ‘‘ might have been”’ is not 
good enough. He might 2o0¢ have won! The battle 
is the only real test. Personally I have believed that 
Manilardo would certainly have gone very close for 
the Guineas even if a stable companion beat him, 
and that he would have made Stefan the Great sit 
up at Epsom. The rule surely needs altering to 
read that death does not void nominations, and that 
the legatee gets the benefit of the horse and his 
engagements as one and the same asset. The rule 
at present reads :— 


a photograph of the remnants of the 2nd R.B. which 
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PICTURES IN THE 


FURIE 


By * Sabretache.” 


Let us have this either deleted or amended to a more far-reaching 
extent than even Lord Jersey suggested at the annual meeting of 
the Jockey Club in Craven week. 
* * * 

We have now got to find a new 1, 2, 3 for the Derby! I 

picked ‘‘ Stefan,’’ but recent events rather upset that, 
don’t they? For reasons already stated I am not fond of 
““Amphions "'; The Panther has yet to show us whether he is 
good enough to win at Epsom, and we know very little about 
those two outsiders, Paper Money—the well-named son of 
Greenback—and McKinley. I’m not, I repeat, a tipster, praise 
the pigs!—but I’m going to stand my Stefan, money each 
way, and blow (I am not allowed to use the word I want to) 
the consequences! But hold! What of omens? Is there 
nothing in the thought that our present Paper Money may not 
turn to gold?. I mean, with all this peace in the air (they are 
really, of course, fighting like rats in a pit!) I’m longing to write 
to the editor of ‘‘ The Financial Times ’’ or someone about it, or 
else to Mr. Maskelyne. ‘‘ Ananias’’ Smith says that he knows 
what's going to win, but will tell me later! AIJIl the same, as he 
put me on to two deaders last week, I'm not very trustful—also I 
know ‘‘ Ananias.’’ He says The Panther won't win. 

* * * 


pee has been a bit of a re-shuffling of the cards in the Cheshire 
country, in the mastership of which Mr. James Tinsley 
succeeds Colonel W. Hall-Walker, who has been master since 1915. 
Mr. Tinsley is by no means a newcomer in other ways, as he is well 
known in the county, and at one time managed to hunt six days a 
week. He is admittedly one of the best houndsmen and men to 
hounds that has been seen out in this fine grass country, which has 
always been esteemed to be the right kind for a flier to cross likea bird 
on the wing. Someone who is extremely polite has said that some sort 
of announcement in this column will be the best kind of advertise- 
ment, but it’s rough luck to ask anyone to whom the very word 
hunting is like an H.E. 9‘ 4 shell to write about it when the whole 
country is all over ‘‘vi'lits’’ and primroses. However, it’s only 
about seven months to the lst of November! To revert, I feel sure 
that the Cheshire Hunt are lucky in getting Mr. Tinsley, who is the 
exemplification of Whyte Melville's ‘‘ good ‘un to follow, and bad ’un 
to beat.’’ The Cheshire Hunt are also changing their hunisman, 
Edwin Short, who has been with these hounds since 1911, the date 
when Mr. Roylance Court and Captain Higson were joint masters. 
Short is going to the Bramham Moor, with whom he is by no means 
unknown, and with whom his hunting education practically started. 
He has been second horseman, second whip, and first whip with 
these hounds. On the occasion of his leaving, the Cheshire Hunt 
gave him £300 and a silver salver, and Captain Higson, in presenting 
these little marks of approbation, said that during his mastership he 
never asked to be associated with a better or more loyal coadjutor. 
Continued on 6. viii) 


“ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THEM” 


Subscriptions and all entries or rights of THE SURVIVORS OF THE ORIGINAL 2ND BATTALION, RIFLE BRIGADE 
entries under them become void on the death The 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade, went out to France in 1914 with the original 
of the subscriber, and entries (except such as B.E.F.—twenty-nine officers and 930 other ranks. Of that battalion as then 
are made under another person's subscription) constituted only the above remain. They have left 800 men buried in France. 
become void on the death of the person in In the centre is Major J. H. Alldridge, M.C., D.C.M. On his left is R.S.M. 


whose name they are made. 
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Doulton, and on his right R.Q.M.S. Watkins 
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IN “A PERSIAN GARDEN” 


To be Produced at the Waifs and Strays Matinee on the 2Oth. 
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Cobyright in U.S.A. E. O. Hoppe, Cromwell Place 


THE VISCOUNTESS MASSEREENE AND FERRARD 


Lady Massereene and Ferrard, whose artistic talents are well known, is appearing in “A Persian Garden,’’ which will be 

produced at the Palace Theatre matinée in aid of the Waifs and Strays Fund, which Lady Huntingdon is organising, and which 

takes place on the 20th. Numerous very well-known operatic stars are assisting. Lady Massereene and Ferrard is the daughter 
of Sir John Stirling Ainsworth, and was married in 1905 
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Preciousest of Uncles,—This is Me having an argument with one of Mister 

Clemenceau’s pet lambs. 'Twasn't so much the obstruction of non-existent 

traffic that seemed to annoy him as the—er—legginess of my fall__Extremely 
thine, PRISCILLA 


P.S.—We are so very chaste in Paris nowadays 
P.S.S.—P'r'aps, after all, it was only a Nearer View he wanted 
P.S.S.S.—Besides, we've all got legs! (Even Clemenceau !) 


Y little goodness Me, Uncle, what a scrum and a 
hullabaloo! And I was right in the middle of it, 
too! Revolver shots, rifle butts on my _ foeses, 
bayonets menacing my ribs, policemen jiu-jitsu-ing, 

women shrieking, Apaches tearing up the gratings to use the 
bars as weapons, cavalry charges, and Diew only knows quoi ! 
* * * 
t was quite like the good old times in Brussels when Boche 
fought Boche, and we had to duck down into coal-cellars 
to avoid the pips from the machine-guns in the Place de 
Brouchére. You may ask what I was doing in the Place 
de Brouchére, and what, also, was I doing near the Pont 
Alexandre on the first of May! Que voulez-vous que je vous 
dise, moi ? I was “ having a good time’ in my own independent 
way. One takes one’s pleasure where one finds it. We can’t 
sit still sewing shirts for soldiers. Besides, in these demobbling 
times, soldiers are becoming scarce, though I must say that there 
were plenty of ’em in Paris yesterday. Pretty rotten of the 
Government, too, J call it. Everybody was perfectly happy 
and peaceful. The crowd merely wanted to have a little 
Sunday-Hyde-Park-Marble-Arch-Mass-Meeting on the Place de 
la Concorde, and when they were quietly walking there in their 
best bibs and tuckers, with a pretty little red flower in their 
buttonholes, Mister Clemenceau’s flics suddenly barred the way 
and said, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity but you can’t 
walk where you like in your own city—get thee to a nunnery,” 


or words to that HES 
Of course that annoyed the peaceful citizens; there was a 
little jostling, the flics lost their heads and became brutal 
as flics always do . . and voila, we were plunged in 
bluggy semi-civil war there were woundeds in their 
hundreds, one certain-sure death on the spot anda 
lot of ill-feeling all round. Well, well it was all very 
exciting while it lasted. It seemed to last a jolly long while, 
too for an eight-hour day! Seems to me it was as 
eternal as a forty-eight-hour one! 
* * * 
“The appearance of the city before Things began to Happen 
was curious to the verge of impossibility for Paris. Nota 
wheelbarrow, carriage, cart to be seen. A few inevitable 
American automobiles and sidecars, of course, stray bicycles, but 
for the rest sheer emptiness. 
* * * 
t poured all the morning. A steady, relentless downpour that 
knocked all the “funny” plans on the head. By “funny ” 
plans I mean vague attempts to borrow animals from the 
Jardin des Plantes in order to ride them down the Champs 
Elysées and other far-fetched drolleries of that description. 


* * 


Priscl 
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There were one or two humorists who went about on stilts, 
1860 tricycles, and donkeyback. J tried the stilts myself. 
The silence was horribly uncanny. The blank void of the 
streets unbearable. I have perhaps seen, by certain summer 
dawns, Paris take on this aspect of aching solitude. But even 
then there were road waterers and sweepers, early provision 
carts, automobiles rushing, even as we were, towards the green- 
ness of the Bois and the refreshing tonic of the “ yet-warm- 
from-the-cow” milk, after all night supper-dancing at the 
Abbaye de Théléme. Also there was the dawn pearl-grey, then 
flushed and luminous, and finally the radiant splendour of a 
sunlight June morning. But the mournful emptiness of the 
rain-drowned streets yesterday was as nothing on earth 

it was as morbid as the possibility of Eternity. 


* * * 
A} when, when, when will Paris become herself again ? 
How I yearn for my old pre-war Paris. Sans doute 
there are an infinity of other things of greater import to yearn 
for, but this is one of my minor yearns, and I imagine it is 
shared by many. 


lunched at the Restaurant de la Cascade in the Bois on 

Sunday. It was even the same round, domed room, the 
lawns without were as well tended and neatly flower-bedded 
as of yore, an excellent orchestra discoursed that which is 
known as “sweet” music, the food and wine were excellent, the 
Martini (with [¢¢lian vermouth, remember, please, sommelier) 
was quite superlative. _There were delightful women, enchant- 
ingly dressed, with, presumably, brave men but for 
all that, it was not the Same as Before. 

* * * 


here was the “tough” Yank element with the petite 
femme of an excessively pavement type—yes, pavement ; 
not even promenoir there were terribly recent 
Nouveaux Riches who had arrived on horseback in abominably 
new and tightly creaseless clothes. - The women rode astride, 
of course, and they all, as did the Americans and petites 
femmes, danced between the courses. By what cross-grained- 
ness of my nature do I find it in me to be so intolerant of 
dancing at luncheon when I not only admit it, but accomplish 
it at tea-time, t’wards the wee sma’ hours, and even (without 
great reluctance) at dinner? Pure cussed- 
ness, p’r’aps. Also the garb worn by the 
dancers did not “lend itself” to dancing. 
So few—so very few—women look well 
in breeches. Sometimes one or two ina 
dozen are passable when astride a horse, 
but @ pied the breeks are unbecoming. 
So, of course, when I am obliged to watch 
a fattish female in unmen- BS 
tionables get up before a 
whole restaurant full of 
people and make an ass 
of herself, I merely feel in- 
dignant with her for lower- 
ing our feminine standards 
of elegance and charm. 
* * 
ou see, Uncle, we are 
not built that way. 
When I see a woman who 
really looks slim-about-the- 
knees-and-a-little-higher-up 
in breeks and “boots” I 
immediately wonder what 
she looks like in a bathing 
suit, and then, having a 
vivid imagination, I wish I 
hadn't! 
* & 
I am forgetting to tell you 
that the ‘“ Varnishing 


This is ever again 
Me, dearest Uncle. 
An excessively 
fluffy and flattered 
and glad-rag Me! 


Day” of the Salon has All my life, or, at 
any rate, since they 
come and gone. have been fashion- 


able, I have wanted 
a necklace of amber 
beads! I have been ~ 
given one! 
whom? Oh Uncle! 
0 - are you in loco parentis?—Love, 
PRISCILLA 
P.S.—Note my expression of rapt and 
incredulous joy! 
P.S.S.—"' J’suis contente!"" Yes! 


There have been no sur- 
prises, no enthusiasms, no 
frocks, no nuffings. The 
rooms were as dull as ditch- 
water! What has hap- 
pened to Paris >—Lovingly, 
PRISCILLA. 
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FROM SENTIMENT TO S.P. BOOKMAKER! 


A Famous Actress im a New Role. 
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Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 


MISS HILDA TREVELYAN 


Miss Hilda Trevelyan, who is acknowledged to be one of the best interpreters of Sir James Barrie’s graceful plays, and made a 
great success in ‘A Kiss for Cinderella’? amongst many others, has been recently on tour with Mr. Thomas C. Dagnall’s 
company in that amusing racing comedy, ‘‘ The Double Event,” in which she will again tour in the early autumn 
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AN INTERESTING—NOT TO 


Lady Diana Manners to 


Photographs by Lallie Charles, Rita Martin, Elliott & Fry, and Lafayette 


SOME NEW PORTRAITS OF THE LADY DIANA 


The engagement of Lady Diana Manners to Mr. Duff Cooper, D.S.O., late Grenadier Guards, was recently announced, and we 
understand that the marriage will take place at an early date. Mr. Alfred Duff Cooper is the only son of the late Sir Alfred 
Cooper and of Lady Agnes Cooper, and a nephew of the late Duke of Fife. He was born in 1890, and is two years older than 
Lady Diana Manners. The set of beautiful and clever young women who have provided us with a renaissance of ‘‘ The Souls”’ of 
an earlier date, and of which Lady Diana was, if not the leader, at any rate the best known, is breaking up into matrimony with a 
vengeance. Miss Nancy Cunard became Mrs. Fairbairn, Miss Bettine Stuart-Wortley Mrs. Grant, the other day the brilliant 
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SAY EXCITING—ENGAGEMENT 
Marry Mr. Duff Cooper 


Lallie Charles, Curson Street 


MANNERS. (INSET, MR. DUFF COOPER) 


Miss Elizabeth Asquith was triply wedded to a Roumanian prince, and lastly, but certainly not leastly, the subject of these portraits 
is leaving the single state. It has been said that “ Men submerge into matrimony, women emerge from it,’’ but Lady Diana has 
done “some”? emerging since her début a few years ago. Her undeniable beauty has made her famous, and, like her mother, she 
has always liked the society of clever and amusing people in varied walks of life. Rumours of the most brilliant alliances have 
from time to time been rife about her, but here, as in other ways, she has shown originality in marrying an old friend of hers 
who has yet his mark to make. May happiness and prosperity be with the young couple! 
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Silent 


The Distance which Lends Enchantment. 

VERYTHING looks more desirable from a convenient 
distance—even love. The heart which walks in sack- 
cloth and ashes because “ Algernon” is wandering afar 
off, often lives to bless that separation when Algernon 

returns to stay for ever, because he has forgotten to take a 
return ticket. The human eye is so constituted that things 
seen from a distance have a much more beautiful appearance 
than when seen under a microscope. And the eye of the heart 
is built in the same fashion. A too-close proximity, even to 
those we love, is soon apt to breed “ porcupine qualities.” And 
“ porcupine qualities” are the ruin of happiness, to say nothing 
of peace. But only a fool, or the optimistic very young, are 
blind to the fact that these same “porcupine qualities” are 
inherent in human nature and, sooner or later, make themselves 
felt in every human intimacy. That man was not born to live 
alone is true; but it is also true that neither was he born to 
live never alone. Alone a long time, together now and then, 
make love and friendship a dream. And a really happy dream 
is the dream from which there is no awakening. 


= * 2 
Porcupine Qualities. 


f you are in the company of someone, 
no matter if that someone be your 
dearest friend, you are necessarily always 
giving out something of yourself. And 
when you give out something of yourself, 
there comes a time, sooner or later, when 
you have nothing more to give—at least, 
for the moment. And then, if you must 
still go on “ giving,’ there comes over the 
mind and soul a feeling of staleness— 
and this “staleness” is always covered 
by the metaphorical pricks of a porcu- 
pine, and the society of a porcupine is 
always disagreeable and uncomfortable 
for those who are in close proximity. A 
little solitude now and then is not only 
relished by the best of men, but is abso- 
lutely necessary for them—if they would 
wish their friends to still feel the potency 
of their charm. There is nothing on earth 
which a little absence does not make 
fonder—even virtue. From afar off we 
view things ‘“‘as a whole”; it is only when 
they come too near and stay too long 
that we,perceive all the ugly little details 
and details are nearly always ugly 
when they are not merely dull. And as 
an example of dulness—well, fancy living 
at the uttermost end of the Cromwell 
Road with an amie du caur in the 

“porcupine”? stage ! 

* * * 


Men and Places. 


/\ nd if this be true of men, it is also 
s: equally true of places. In “ Swings 
and Roundabouts” (Chapman and Hall) Mr. T. McDonald 
Rendle gives us an example of this. Like most young men 
of ambition, his one desire was to come to London. London 
seems to offer fortune as well as delight. The streets are 
paved with gold, and romance lurks round the corner, I don’t 
fink! But, like most young men who eventually burn their 
provincial boats behind them, he merely found that the gold 
was only dust, and the only “romance lurking round the 
corner’’ smelt aggressively of patchouli. Of the London he 
dreamed of and the London he eventually found, he writes: 
“-, . . There was a fascination about the place for 
every lad. If he had to work hard by day, there was an 
infinity of distraction by night. A man moving among mil- 
lions rejoiced in a personal freedom and absence of control 
impossible in his own Little Peddlington. Love, life, liberty, 
and a latchkey make an appealing quartette. In the flight of 
years it is almost pathetic to think how highly we rated its 
attraction and to compare the eagerness marking our invasion 
of the big town with the frantic alacrity we now exhibit in 
fleeing from it upon every available opportunity.” 


Miss Winifred McCarthy will play the lead in 

“The Luck of the Navy,’’ in support of Mr. 

Percy Hutchinson, now thatfroom has been 

made for that piece at the Garrick Theatre 

on the transfer of “‘Cyrano de Bergerac’”’ to 
Drury Lane 
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By 
Richard King. 


Fleet Street and the Green-room, 
And much of the attraction of his very attractive book of 

reminiscences—mostly theatrical—is due to this ability to 
describe amusingly, but with a devastating aptness, the London 
“dreams” of a clever youth who yearns to live there, and the 
“reality”? of the somewhat disillusioned man who eventually 
did live there and became famous. Mr. McDonald Rendle 
possesses a very valuable inside knowledge of the London of 
Fleet Street, of the Green-room, and of the Press Gallery of 
the House of Commons. His gossip is for the most part about 
people who are dead, and monstrosities, conjurers, circus riders, 
and swindlers make up the dramatis persone of most of his 
stories—characters who might perhaps bore people were not the 
author one of those clever men who can make even the trivial 
seem good fun. And in between these personal reminiscences 
are lengthy dissertations of his own on a variety of topics. 
These dissertations are certainly the most readable portions of 
his very readable book. 

* * * 


Details and Disenchantment. 
An4 perhaps much of what I have just 
written about the greater attrac- 
tion of standing just far enough away to 
see only the details as they are part and 
parcel of the whole applies somewhat to 
“Swings and Roundabouts.” Looking 
back after you have finished it, the . 
impression it leaves is delightful. You 
have been entertained, informed, and in- 
terested. But nevertheless, it is a book 
to be skipped discreetly—but sparingly— 
if you wish to enjoy it to the utmost. 
Otherwise, much of it seems to. be mere 
space filling—and not very thrilling even 
at that. There is, for example, a little too 
much of this kind of thing: “I am not 
old enough to have seen the French 
wizard, de Linski, at Drury Lane in 
1863, much less Robert Houdin or Louis 
Dobler, the German conjurer, at the 
St. James’, or Jacobs, a Canterbury 
native, who gave his entertainment at 
the Horns in Kennington when the 
stage-coach was our swiftest method 
of conveyance. But I have watched 
most of our British conjurers and illu- 
sionists for nearly fifty years, and can 
testify to the honest enjoyment they 
supplied ’’—and so on, through a variety 
of readable descriptions about conjurers 
and illusionists, bygone celebrities about 
whom the majority of readers will have 
to consult their fathers, maybe even 
their grandfathers, until they come to 
the Davenport Brothers—whom every- 
body knows—the Davenport Brothers, 
who, as wondermakers, were “better 
advertised, and worked less wonder, than 
any of the clever showmen London has 
known.” Nevertheless, the book is very interesting of its kind, 
the only disagreeable thing about it, so far as middle-aged 
people are concerned, is that it “ dates” them uncomfortably. 
Personally. it came as quite a shock to me to find the doggerel— 
Shoo, fly, don’t bother me, 
Shoo, fly, don’t bother me, 
Shoo, fly, don’t bother me, 
For I belong to Company G, 
which I used to chirrup more years ago than I am under the 
fond delusion that my face shows, quoted as a kind of legendary 
““balderdash’’—a sort of street song of Old London!—as 
“ dodoesque”’ as the hansom. 
* * * 
A Diary of the Russian Revolution. : 
Ax4: perhaps, there is just a little too much detail in that 
extraordinarily interesting book, ‘The Russian Diary of 
an Englishman ” (Heinemann)—detail of this kind, for example: 
“ Dined with the Grand Duchess Vladimir at Tsarskoe. Motored 
back to Petrograd with the Ambassador and Lady Georgina. 
H. E. and Lady Georgina and Miss Meriel dined with me on 
(Continued on p. 184) 
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the roof of my hotel. Lovely night, no wind.” Yet I will own 
that even this kind of “ detail” adds to the value of the book— 
merely as reliable information. It “places” the anonymous 
author and takes from the book that stigma of doubt which 
always belongs to those unnamed “Maids of Honour” 
biographers, who seem to bring gossip about Emperors and 
Kings down the back stairs in a dirty linen basket. It would 
not, indeed, be a very difficult thing to find out the real author 
of this most thrilling and interesting Russian diary—but it is 
sufficient to feel that here is the real truth of the Russian 
Revolution at last, as well as some authentic information as to the 
fate of the Imperial Family in the midst of this very bloody 
social holocaust. The last news which the author learns con- 
cerning the Czar and his family is of their departure to 
Tobolsk as exiles. “I think that it will make a bad impression 
on the Russian people,” he writes, “that Siberia should have 
been chosen for the Imperial residence, as the Emperor now 
becomes a victim instead of a prisoner. If it had been on this 
side of the Urals less impression would have been made, but 
that the Lord’s Anointed should be sent to Siberia may hurt 
the amour propre of the people. They were to have left on 
July 26, but at the last moment the departure was cancelled. 
Count Elie Leonidovich Tatistchev has gone in the place of 
Benckendorff, who is suffering from his eyes. The Empress 
left a letter to thank him for his services of twenty-three years 
-—he is the only 
person whom she 
is known to have 
thanked. They 
were accompanied 
by Markarov, who 
looks after the 
palaces, works of 
art, and archives. 
He is the good 
genius of Kerenski. 
The Empress says, 
“We have not 
suffered enough 
for all the faults 
we have com- 
mitted.’ To me 
it seems _ that, 
through her fault, 
husband, children, 
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of constituting themselves a Provisional Government.” And in 
the midst of this terrible history of murderous revolution there 
stands the solitary, pathetic figure of the Czar—that simple 
commoner whom an ironical Fate had made Emperor. 
* * * 

Rasputin. 
“The book is especially interesting, too, in that it gives the 

authentic account of the murder of Rasputin—that medi- 
eval figure which had somehow strayed into the twentieth 
century to found an imperial and political ‘‘ Abode of Love.” 
He was murdered by Prince Felix Yusupov—for patriotic 
reasons. He was invited to the Yusupov Palace to dine, under 
the pretext of talking over the political situation with the Prince. 
Dinner took place in a room in the basement, and two of 
Rasputin’s lady friends were invited also, as a “blind” to the 
real motive of the invitation. Rasputin, invited to refresh 
himself, drank a glass of red wine in which poison had been 
put. Felix Yusupov himself drank no wine, being a total ab- 
stainer. The poison having been bought some weeks before, its 
strength had apparently evaporated, and it failed to take 
immediate effect. There ensued an interminable wait, during 
which the moujik, though he grew drowsy and dazed, did not 
die, so Felix Yusupoy determined, as the night was now far 
advanced, to shoot the man outright. Accordingly he went 
upstairs to the ground floor to borrow Purishkevich’s revolver. 
Returning to the 
dining-room below 
with the weapon 
held behind his 
back, he ap- 
proached Raspu- 
tin. Felix Yusupov 
was holding the 
revolver in his left 
hand, but having 
Rasputin now on 
his right side, 
quickly transferred 
the weapon behind 
his back to his right 
handand then shot 
him through his 
left side below the 
ribs. The moujik 
reeled and fell 
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family, and coun- 
try have all suf- 
fered more than 
enough.” 


* * 
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The Russian “ 

Empress. 


he author of 
“The Rus- 

sian Diary of an 
Englishman ”’ puts . 
nearly the whole blame of the present state of Russia 
down to the baneful influence of the Russian Empress. “ Her 
ambition was to play the réle of Catherine II., believing that in 
no other way could the Throne, unshorn of its absolute power, 
be safeguarded for her idolised boy. . . . Her irresistible 
power over the Emperor induced him to withdraw his scheme 
of Constitutional Reform. In December Rasputin is said, while 
in his cups, to have revealed to the Grand Duke Dmitri Pav- 
lovich and Prince Felix Yusupov the Empress’s fixed intention, 
early in January, 1917, to launch a coup d’état to dethrone the 
Emperor on the plea of his weak health, and herself assume the 
reins of Government in the name and on behalf of her son. 
The diarist, in the only authentic record yet made known, 
describes the promptitude with which Rasputin’s enemies took 
action to save the country; the ‘removal’ of Rasputin just 
before Christmas; the grief and rage of the Empress, and the 
arrest and exile, on her illegal personal order, of the Grand 
Duke and Prince—an invasion of their immemorial privilege 
which aroused the resentment and concern of the Imperial 
Family. In these notes the writer relates how the Emperor, 
having alienated the sympathies of his own family, fell more 
hopelessly than ever under his wife’s control, and how the very 
statesmen to whom he had entrusted [the framing and enact- 
ment of the new Constitutional Law became convinced at last 
of the necessity of demanding their sovereign’s abdication, and 
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heavily back on a 
white bearskin, 
and Yusupov, be- 
lieving he was 
dead, left him lying 
there and went up- 
stairs to join his 
friends on the 
ground floor. But 
Rasputin was not 
dead. Returning 
later, Yusupov 
was horrified to find that his eyes were wide open, “ gleaming 
with tiger-like fury.” ‘‘Suddenly the wounded man raised 
himself on his elbows and struggled to his feet; then, spring- 
ing with amazing vitality on Felix Yusupov, seized him by the 
throat and tried to strangle him, pulling off his epaulettes 
in the mélée. Finally, disengaging himself, the wretched man 
made off by the staircase with the instinct of a wounded animal 
to escape out of the trap into which he had fallen. Finding 
that the door through which he had entered the palace was un- 
locked, he passed out into the forecourt of the adjoining house, 
and then fell down exhausted in the snow.”” Yusupov went to 
fetch Purishkevich, who shot Rasputin four times as he lay. 
The dead body was afterwards taken to Kristovsky Island and 
thrown into a hole in the ice of the Little Neva. 
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Copyright in U.S.A. : BE. O. Hoppe, Cromwell Place_ 
THE COUNTESS OF DUNMORE 


Lady Dunmore, who has done a great deal during the war in the way of entertaining the officers of our overseas forces, was 

married to Lord Dunmore in 1904, when he was Lord Fincastle. Lord Dunmore used to be in the 16th Lancers, and got his V.C. 

for an act of great bravery in bringing a wounded man out of action in the Malakand Operations on the N.W.F. in India in 1897-8 
Lord Dunmore also served in this war, was twice wounded, and got the D.S.O, 
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DUBARRY’S CREME DE BEAUTE 


(DR. CARTIER’S PRESCRIPTION) 


A night cream for normal skins, where pronounced emollient properties are required. The science of complexion preservation lies in adjusting the amount of emollient 


to the demands of the skin. 


This cream contains no stimulant ; normal complexions do not require any. 
Creme de Beauté is a nutritive application for the skin, preserving its suppleness and texture. 


PRICE 3/6 per jar, post free. 
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DUBARRY’S 


CREME 


PRINTANIERE 


(FOR DAY OR NIGHT 
USE). 


A greaseless, vanishing cream 
of supreme quality ; surprising 
to those who are acquainted 
only with the ordinary cheap 
vanishing creams of doubtful 
purity, 


Créme Printaniére is un- 
doubtedly excellent for ladies 
whose skins have a super- 
abundance of natural secretion, 
or complexions having a ten- 
dency to assume a greasy 
appearance. Moreover, it is 
beneficial for al! complexions 
as an occasional special 
cleansing cream. 


PRICE 


3/6 


per bottle post free. 
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MaDe FROM THE PRESCRIPTIONS 
OF FAMOUS SKIN DOCTORS. 


CREME. VELYSIA «a nicut cREAM. 


(Dr. VILLAR’S Prescription.) 


Its special recommendations are extreme purity and harmlessness. 
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DUBARRY'S 
CREME 
DE NUIT 
DU 
DOCTEUR 
DALCROSE. 


Is specially intended for 
sallow, muddy complexions. 
It contains an ingredient that 
increases the circulation and 
activity of the skin, removing 


the dull and lifeless look. 


It stimulates the fine muscular 
fibres, the difference being 
noted each time it is used. 
Créme de Nuit is especially 
adapted for rejuvenating the 
passe or neglected complexion. 


PRICE 


5/6 


per jar post free. 
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REMITTANCES TO BE 
SENT DIRECT 
TO THE 


This cream is the purest and most efficacious skin food and complexion tonic known to medical science, and it is unfortunate that the elaborate processes involved in. ils 


manufacture, also the cost of the necessary scientific supervision, prevent its being placed within the reach of a larger circle. 
Créme Velysia, used in accordance with the instrecions, cleanses the pores and produces a clear, radiant complexisn ; 


PRICE 10/6 per jar. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF HEADFORT 


The above snapshot of Lady Headfort was recently taken at Headfort, her husband’s seat at Kells in co. Meath. During the war 

Lady Headfort has been particularly active in organising and acting in dramatic performances in aid of the Red Cross funds, a 

direction in which her artistic talents were a very great aid indeed. The Marquis of Headfort, who succeeded to the title in 1894, 
is in the Household Cavalry, and has served on the staff in this war 
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Bertram Park 
LADY GEORGE CHOLMONDELEY 


Lady George Cholmondeley is appearing in Sir Alfred Butt’s 

new revue, “Hullo, Paris,” with which he has opened his 

season at his new Palace Theatre in Paris. Lady George 

Cholmondeley is an American, the wife of the younger son 

of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and Lord Rocksavage’s 
sister-in-law 


The Savoy Theatre. 

UR dear old friends, Potash and Perlmutter, have 
developed. I don’t mean that they have developed 
physically, but materially and financially. When in 
“ Society,’ which was, as it were, their ‘‘ second time 

on earth,” they were disappointing. Their popular “cross- 
talk ” was too cross, and the talk was poor talk after all. But 
in Business Before Pleasure, the new comedy by Montague 
Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman, which Mr. G. B. McLellan, 
in conjunction with Mr. Gilbert Miller, produced the other day 
with such immense success, they once more return into their 
own—their “very own” one might say, seeing that no two 
Yiddish comedians have made, so to speak, so big a ‘“‘ corner” in 
themselves, in their own special branch of humour, and in the 
hearts of the British public. In this, their latest exploit, we 
find them managing a Potash and Perlmutter Film Company— 
on borrowed money. But they find the “fillum” business a 
larger proposition than ladies’ outfitting. The company of 
actors and actresses engaged to play in these films cause them 
considerable worry. Abe’s family insist upon being immediately 
engaged as “stars.” But‘the chief trouble comes when they 
are advised that no self-respecting film company is complete 
without its ‘‘ vampire.” For this réle they engage a beautiful 
cinema “star” at an enormous salary—a woman who will 
insist upon “vamping’’ even when she’s not acting—to the 
subsequent volcanic outbursts of jealousy on the part of 
Mrs. Potash. But the “vampire” is really a kind of female 
lamb. She just can’t help “vamping”? even when it’s not 
necessary. No self-respecting cinema “star” can possibly 
say ‘“ How do you do” in less than three movements and one 
broad smile. Her “soul” is always, as it were, hearing the 
camera-handle going round and round and round. However, 
when the man who financed the film company is discovered to 
have base designs upon the virtue of this “stellar” seductrix, 
the “‘ vampire’ crumples up like a piece of paper, and Abe and 
Mawruss have to rescue her at the expense of their own fortune. 
However, one of their most realistic films is discovered to have 
“ big money ” in it; so all ends as well as it began, and it began 
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swimmingly. Mr. Augustus Yorke and Mr. Robert Leonard act 
with all their old humour, their quaint touches of human nature, 
their little glimpses of pathos, and their keen sense of character. 
Two wonderful and delightful performances. Miss Vera Gordon 
as Mrs. Potash also gave another memorable piece of fine 
acting; while Miss Julia Bruns, as the “vampire,” played in 
the true spirit of farce, but with just enough reality about the 
character to keep it true to life, so that in her melodrama, her 
mockery, and in her pathos, she carried conviction. The piece 
was enthusiastically received, and by its humour, its quaintness, 
and its charm should run for a very long time. 
* * * 
St. Martin’s Theatre, 
Not quite as amusing or successful was the other American 
importation—The Very Idea, produced by Albert de Cour- 
As a matter of 
fact, that is just the kind of audience which it would most appeal 
to. And, in reply to that other dubious kind of advertisement— 
“If you are over twenty-one and want to laugh, see The Very 
Idea”—the trouble may be that, if you are over twenty-one— 
you won't. It is a farce of eugenics—and if eugenics can be 
made the subject of a farce, then, I suppose, Mr. William le 
Baron, the author, has done his work very discreetly. At any rate, 
when it would seem that nothing could save the situation but a 
soupcgon of mud, he switches off into the realms of old-fashioned 
farce and so saves our blushes. The heroine and the hero are 
childless. Being in somewhat of a hurry to have a child about 
the house, they think of adopting one from the local orphanage. 
But his brother-in-law has a much more brainy idea. He is an 
authority on the breeding of horses. For the sake of the young 
couple and for his own theories, he will mate the Ideal Young 
Man with the Ideal Young Woman, and, for fifteen thousand 
dollars, his sister and brother-in-law can have the possible 
“result.” The Ideal Young Man is found, and so is, later on, 
the Ideal Young Woman. However, to cut a long story short, 
when the baby does arrive, the mother, of course, won’t give it 
up either to Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodhue, 
who had paid for 
it before delivery, 
or to science. The 
funniest scene of 
all is when the 
Goodhues, having 
told their friends 
that they them- 
selves have a baby, 
return from Cali- 
fornia without one, 
but expecting the 
arrival of the fifteen- 
thousand- dollar- 
eugenic-infant. 
However, when, in 
desperation at the 
parents’ refusal to 
give up their child, 
they send in haste 
to the orphanage, 
only to discover 
that they are ex- 
pected to “mother 
and father’ a lanky 
boy in knicker- 
bockers, Mrs. 
Goodhue _ whispers 
to her husband that 
the baby’s clothes 
which they have 
bought will be 
wanted after all, 
as she at last is in 
a condition which is 
both domestic as 
well as national. 
So the farce ends. 
The last act is by 
far the funniest. 
Mr. Donald Cal- 
throp gives an ex- 
traordinarily clever 
performance — not 
(Continued on p. x) 


Miss Cométon Collier 


MISS MARJORIE GORDON 


Miss Marjorie Gordon is booked to appear 
in the new musical play, ‘‘ Nobody’s Boy,” 
which will succeed ‘“‘Going Up” at the 
Gaiety when that popular piece is 
eventually withdrawn. Miss Gordon was 
in the original cast of “‘ Going Up” 
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ce A GREAT MERCUTIO 
Whose Acting Thrills and Delights Us at the Lyric. — 


EB. O. Hoppe, Cromwell Place 


Copyright in U.S.A. 
MR. LEON QUARTERMAINE AS MERCUTIO 


In the latest production of ‘Romeo and Juliet” at the Lyric, in which Miss Doris Keane and Mr. Basil Sydney play 
characters. One of the performances which was of outstanding excellence was Mr. Leon Quartermaine’s Mercutio. There have 


the leading 


been many good Mercutios, ‘but: none-better than Mr. Quartermaine’s. The actor came from another great success to play this 
part—namely, from ‘The School for Scandal,’’ in which he played Charles Surface 
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MISS JULIA HAYE 


Miss Julia Haye is a clever young cinema actress who is now 
appearing in a series of the Artcraft Pictures Company’s film 
plays, and has achieved very considerable success 
M one afternoon, after a matinée, he paused at the 

corner of the street to light a cigarette. Immediately 
in front of him was an old lady with two children, who had 
evidently been to the play, and Mr. Childs overheard the 
following conversation: “I like the man who grew so old and 
whiskery in climbing up the stairs at the War Office,” said the 
boy. The old lady gave a sniff. “ People shouldn’t go to the 
War Office,” she remarked. ‘‘ They only get in the way of the 
war.” “I like the cowboy dance best,’ chimed in the girl. 
“It must be just lovely to be a cowboy, and roll over and over 
on the floor the way the cowboy did.” Another sniff from the 
old lady. “ Cowboys,’’ she said, ‘“‘ don’t do that sort of thing in 
real life, thank goodness.” “ Why not?” asked the little girl. 
“Because it would be a very bad example for the cows,” 
answered the old lady. ‘“ Why?” again queried the girl. 
“Why!” was the reply. ‘‘ Because if the cows did it the milk 
would be curdled.” The small girl was thoughtful for a 
moment, then she said, “ Well, I don’t think that would matter. 
If the cows rolled over and over, and turned all their milk into 
butter, we shouldn’t have to eat so much margarine.” 
A woman who was travelling with her two children showed 
the ticket-collector two half-fare tickets for them. The 
man, after looking at them rather doubtfully, said to her: “ How 
old are they?”’ ‘“‘ They are only six,” she replied, “and they 
are twins.” The inspector thoughtfully scratched his head, but 
after a moment’s pause he suddenly turned to her and inquired, 
““ And where were they born?” ‘Oh,’ said the mother, un- 


thinkingly, “this one was born in London and the other in 
Paris.” 


R. GILBERT CHILDS, who is playing in Tails Up, 
tells the following. As he was leaving the theatre 


* = * 


* 2 * 


n his book, “ Bulls and Blunders,” Mr. J. C. Percy tells the 
following amusing anecdote. “An Edinburgh cabman was 
driving an American round the sights of the northern city. In 
High Street he stopped, and with a wave of his whip announced : 
“That is John Knox’s house.’ ‘John Knox,’. exclaimed the 
American; ‘who was he?’ This was too much for the cabby. 
“Go home, man,’ he exclaimed, ‘ and read your Bible.’ ” 
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BUBBLE AND 


SQUEAK. 


ew “grown-ups” have not experienced at some time or 
another a difficulty in answering the many puzzling questions 
put to them by children, and in giving them a satisfactory 
explanation, or one which will conceal ignorance. Still, many 
of the questions put by children show much reasoning, as the 
following story goes to show. A small boy of six was being 
instructed in Bible stories by his aunt, and the one being told 
him at the moment was that of Abraham and Isaac. When it 
was finished he was questioned regarding it, and on being asked 
what Abraham first looked for after being told that Isaac was 
not to be the victim, he promptly replied, “ Matches,” showing 
how the scarcity of that commodity was impressed on his mind. 
Then, after asking and answering sundry other questions, his 
thoughts turned to what he had been told about Abraham 
having been in great difficulties as regards finding a sepulchre 
in which to bury his aged spouse, and of his having been obliged 
to buy a property for that purpose. ‘‘ Auntie,” he said with a 
look of intelligent inquiry, ‘why did not Abraham offer up his 
wife as a burnt-offering? He would then have been saved all 
that bother about her burial.” 


* * * 


A prominent City man, who is as parsimonious as he is wealthy, 
is very fond of getting advice gratis. Meeting a well- 
known physician one day, he said to him,““I am on my way 
home, doctor, and I feel very seedy and worn-out generally; 
what ought I to take?” ‘‘ Take a taxi,’ came the curt reply. 


* * * 


certain young lawyer had been talking for about four hours 

to a jury, who, when he had finished, felt like lynching him. 
His opponent, a grizzled old professional, then arose, and looking 
sweetly at the judge, said, “Your honour, I will follow the 
example of my young friend who has just finished, and submit 
the case without argument.” 


Mrs. Bertram Park 


MISS LORNA MAYES 


Miss Lorna Mayes is held to be the most beautiful member of 

the chorus in “Oh, Joy!” which bright and amusing musical 

piece ,is continuing to draw big audiences to the Apollo 
Theatre 


, May 14,1919] THR TATLER 


LET ’EM ALL. COME. By Will Owen. 


Reggie : Come een eé with me to eee old thing 
Algy: Sor rry, old bea Re eecine to ‘Abraham Lincoln” to-night 
Reggie BWW brine iA Glene too 
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CIVILIAN FLYING AT LAST! 


Miss Cicely Debenham, the well-known musical-comedy actress, was one 

of the first passengers to take advantage of the removal of the restric- 

tions upon civilian flying, and is here seen just before leaving Hounslow 
for a ‘joy flip!” 


What’s in a Name? 
AJOR S. HECKSTALL-SMITH, general manager of the 
MI Nieuport and General Aircraft Company, Ltd., of Crickle- 
wood, ‘takes me seriously to task for referring to the 
Nieuport Nighthawk as ‘‘a scout of French origin. The 
Nighthawk is a British production, but the parent firm is French.’’ 
He states in his letter that, ‘‘The Nieuport Nighthawk is absolutely 
of British origin, designed as the result of British experience by 
British people and built in a British factory with British money.’’ 
This, of course, is the meaning I intended to convey in the words, 
‘* British production ’’; and such being the case, I have the greatest 
possible pleasure in giving the matter publicity. As to ‘‘ French 
origin,’’ well, half the name of the aeroplane is a name inseparably 
associated with a great French designer, and if the company of 
which Major Heckstall-Smith is general manager has no French 
connections or French origin, I beg leave to suggest that it is 
very unnecessary for it to hamper itself with a French name. 
I objected to the Nieuport Nighthawk being taken to America 
because the Americans will believe from its name that it is a French 
machine. Whether they have a poor opinion of British progress in 
aviation is of no consequence. The fact remains that they do their 
best to ‘‘crab’’ and belittle it, and I still think that to take over on 
an advertising stunt machines of British make but with a French 
name is a mistake, because it will give them the excuse for saying 
that we can't even build our own scouts. No amount of official 
denial would ever catch up with such a canard once it got started. 
As to the Nieuport Nighthawk itself, I have the greatest opinion of 
this excellent little machine, which reflects much credit on Major 
Heckstall-Smith and his staff. The former was for many years deputy 
superintendent, under Mervyn O’Gorman, of the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment (it was ‘‘ Factory’’ then) at Farnborough. Now, if 
the Nighthawk had been called the ‘* Heckstall High-Kicker . . .! 

* * 

The Super-tax. 
he Motor Le- 
gislation 
Committee,'com- 
posed of repre- 
sentatives of the 
ASA paeAs Gs 
S.M.M.T., and 
other alphabeti- 
cal permutations 
and  combina- 
tions which are 
charged with 
the protection of 
automobile inte- 
rests, is to be 
congratulated 
upon the fact 
that, according 
to the monocular 
Austen, we are 
to be free of the 
Tanner Super- 
tax within the 
month. And 
quite right too. 
It was a war- 
time measure, 
neither more 


SIR. WILLIAM JONES AND LADY JONES 


Sir William Jones, whose name appeared in the nor less, and 


list of knights in the Birthday Honours, is chair- 
man and managing director of the Victor Tyre 
Company. This photograph was taken at Sir Wil- 
liam and Lady Jones’ charming house at Kingston 


there is no 
justification 
for keeping it, 
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PETROL VAPOUR 


By Captain W. G. Aston. 


whether Peace is signed this year or next year. One is pleased to 
see, too, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is alive to the need 
for a home-produced fuel. It is only by work in this direction that 
there is any hope of the Ring being busted. The price of petrol isa 
sore point with everybody who withholds his sympathy from gross 
profiteering, and it will be a good thing if we can get even partially 
clear from the hydro-carbon highwaymen who have their pistols so 
neatly and securely clapped to motorists’ heads, but upon whom we 
nevertheless are hopelessly dependent. And I suppose we shall be 
even more so now that the wells of Russia and Roumania are no 
longer spurting with their pre-war vivacity. 


* * * 


“ Treasury Horse-Power.”’ 
Gisce it has been shown that something can be accomplished by 
agitation, for it is even money that unless Brother Stenson and 
his coadjutors had got busy the super-tax would have remained with 
us, there is now encouragement for these gallant ‘‘ lobbyers’’ and 
member persuaders to make a move in other directions. The 
twenty-mile-an-hour speed limit is.a standing disgrace to any country 
that pretends to value the facilities of internal transport upon which 
its industrial life 
depends, and my 
belief is that it 
is regarded more 
as a means of 
extorting local 
revenue than a 
statute serving 
the interests of 
public safety. 
Then there is 
the ridiculous 
and arbitrary 
scale of horse- 
powers for taxa- 
tion purposes, 
which are de- 
pendent upon an 
equally ridicul- 
ous and arbitrary 
formula that the 
Royal Auto- 
mobile Club 
ought to be 
heartily ashamed 
of, if it isn’t. 
This formula 
has had an in- 
famously bad 
influence upon 
car design in this 
country, and 
gives manufac- 
turers far less 


THE LONDON—MADRID FLIGHT 


ii h I The three officers are the pilots in the London- 
iberty than they Madrid non-stop flight, which was accomplished last 
ought to have, teat Handley-Page. The names are (left to 
The idea of.the right): Lieutenant Kilburn, Major Darley, D.F.C., 
waiditionmoten D.S,C., and Lieutenant Murray, M.C. 


single millimetre 
in engine bore costing ten or even twenty guineas more in tax is truly 
British in its crass stupidity. Years ago I suggested that the proper 
way to tax all motorists was not to make them pay high imposts upon 
fuel and upon the horsepower of their cars, but to enforce the selling 
of tyres out of bond. 
* * * 

Air Rules. 
WV inston’s rules of the air are, as Long John Silver said of the 

map of ‘‘ Treasure Island,”’ ‘‘ very prettily drawed out,’’ and 
seem to have given general satisfaction, though no doubt they will be 
extensively pruned and added toas time goeson. The paragraph 
which ordains that “‘in fog, mist, and cloud, aircraft will proceed 
with caution,’’ strikes me as being a trifle obvious. For the time 
being the list of prohibited areas is along one (over these, prying 
pilots, unless they make signals of distress, will, after receiving a 
warning in the form of smoke bombs by day and star shells by night, 
be severely Archied). Asa matter of fact, as far as I can make out, 
there are far more prohibited aerodromes than are down in this list, 
and there are really very few places to which one can fly when so 
disposed. Needless to say the new regulations provide for the carry- 
ing in every aeroplane of so many licences, certificates, log-books, 
and what not, that serious inroads will be made in the cargo space of 
some of the more exiguous machines, and the aerial slop will have a 
gorgeous chance of making himself an even greater nuisance to the 
pilot than his pal on the Portsmouth Road is to the motorist. But 
the fact that all aeroplanes are to have a certificate of air-worthiness 
before they leave ground is all to the good. 
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THE DICTIONARY DISCOVERS A NEW WORD 


Great Lexicographer Helped by Authors and Pen of Action. 


word, and so, with the industry characteristic of his profession, he is 
trying to find out exactly what it means. 

The new edition of the world-famous dictionary he is editing is 
nearly ready for the press. He is considering for publication all sorts of words 
which the last few years have made English, such as ‘‘ camouflage,’’ which a 
French dictionary describes as ‘‘a whiff of smoke,’’ but which the war has 
made to mean ‘‘a form of disguise.’’ 

‘*Stunt,'' too, is occupying his attention, and ‘‘ joy-ride’’ and ‘* Blighty ”’ 
and ‘‘napoo.’’ And also he has spent some time in investigating the newest 
educative system in order to find out exactly how to describe the magic 


word 
“ PELMANISM.” 


How would you describe it? Several famous people were asked at 
random the other day, and this is what they said :— 


: A DISTINGUISHED lexicographer has before him for analysis a new 


MR. GILBERT FRANKAU, 
the eminent novelist and poet: 


“A system of thought education, much in vogue during the great war. 
Its inventors claim that their system enables the average mind to triumph over 
the things that matter.”’ 


MR. GEORGE R. SIMS, 


the well-known journalist and playwright, who enjoys the reputation of 
being Britain's most prolific writer: 


‘The name applied to a system of mind and memory training, which 
develops the mental faculties to the fullest capacity and enables those who 
follow it assiduously to obtain A 1 efficiency as combatants in the battle of 
brains."’ 


MR. SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES, M.P., 


‘*A cure for that tired feeling in the mind, teaching the flabby-minded 
and sloppy-thinking how to become alert and accurate, really to see what 
they look at, to hear what they listen to, to appreciate the value of that 
which is seen and heard and to make use of it. Pelmanism does not teach 
one how to look through a brick wall, but it trains one to be able to know 
pretty well by analysis and imagination what must be going on on the other 
side."’ 


MR. N. PEMBERTON BILLING, M.P., 


the active Member for East Herts: 


‘* Pelmanism—Cerebral Calisthenics."’ 

Kipling once said something about the power of the Word—the live 
masterful word that walks about and causes things to be done. 

There is one word which is doing this at the present moment. 
word is Pelmanism. You meet it wherever you go. 
hour. 

One morning paper tells us about Pelmanism at breakfast-time. It takes 
up, in reading matter, more space than the Peace Conference. A second 
journal takes ‘‘The Progress of Pelmanism’’ as the subject of its leading 
article, and, on another page, at the foot of some topical notes, prints some 
verses telling all 


That 
It is the topic of the 


FRPP alee eee wise 
Readers be sure and Pelmanise.’’ 


A leading review contains a correspondence on what Pelmanism is, and 


‘One of Them,’’ the poem-novel in which Mr. Frankau has satirised the : 


phases of the war, contains the lines : 


‘“ Turned a blear-eyed pauper to a swell man 
In six sharp weeks of concentrated Pelman.'’ 


Then the post brings a soldier’s letter from the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. ‘‘ You will be glad to hear,’’ it runs, ‘‘that I have just been pro- 
moted. I attribute this entirely to the Pelman Course you enrolled me for last 
Christmas. It’s the best present I’ve ever had. Lots of our fellows are 
Pelmanising out here. It's the best cure for that ‘ fed-up feeling ’ we are all apt 
to get while waiting for the return to good old civvies."’ sae 

At the office there is a vacancy on the staff. On your desk is a pile of 
cuttings from the ‘small advertisements.’’ A very ordinary lot seemingly— 
nothing to distinguish one from another. But what is this? 

Young man. Just demobilised. Desires position as clerk. 
of age. Shorthand. Book-keeping. Pelmanised brain. 
and trustworthy. 

This is something different. ‘*‘A Pelmanised brain." 
You drop a line and ask him to call. 

You lunch with a friend. ‘‘ How do you remember all your orders? '’ your 
friend asks the smart and busy waitress. Back, with the inevitable smile, comes 
the inevitable answer: ‘‘ Pelmanism, Sir—just Pelmanism."’ 

Over coffee you pick up the illustrated papers—Punch and two others. 
Each refers to Pelmanism. Two make it the subject of illustrations, one of 
an article. 

Later, at the cluh, a barrister-friend strolls n. ‘‘ Have you heard Darling’s 
latest ?'’ he asks, speaking of a Judge famous for his wit and his erudition. 
Then he tells the story of how the famous Judge, hearing evidence of ‘‘a 


23 years 
Bright, energetic, 


Just what is needed. 
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highly British compound which has made certain great men what they are,”’ 
remarked ; 


““T thought that was Pelmanism.’’ 


Nor is that the only phrase of the kind Mr. Justice Darling has used. ‘‘I 
believe there is a system by which you can become a General or an Admiral in 
a very short time,’’ he said in another case. This time he left the word 
Pelmanism out. What he meant was too obvious. 

A political friend joins the group. He is standing for Parliament, and hands 
round a copy of -his election address. There is the word again. Among his 
many qualifications he states that ‘‘ 1 am a Pelman student.”’ 

After an animated conversation on the subject of Pelmanism you leave the 
club and go toatheatre. You see Arnold Bennett’s witty play, ‘‘ The Title.’ 
The acting is excellent, the dialogue sparkling, and it is like meeting an old 
friend to hear :— 

Mr. Culver: ‘‘I believe I’ve found out your secret, Mrs. Culver— 
you’re undergoing a course of Pelmanism with those sixty generals and 
forty admirals.’’ 

You remember, too, that on a previous night at the Palace revue, ‘‘ Hullo, 
America,’’ Pelmanism was the subject of a skit in a topical sketch. 

And so home, as Pepys would say, and, after the usual half-hour with the 
‘* Little Grey Books '’—to bed, 

So you see that Pelmanism is one of the widely discussed movements of the 
twentieth century. The motto ‘‘ Pelmanise it,’’ is to be seen in countless 
business houses. Parliamentary candidates mention it in their election 
addresses. Judges eulogise it from the Bench. Letters from the British Army 
of Occupation on the Rhine show that Pelmanism is the most popular of 
intellectual pursuits amongst all ranks, from Generals to privates. 

All the above facts, and you could quote a thousand more, have made the 
three words ‘‘ Pelmanism,'’ ‘‘ Pelmanist,’’ and ‘‘ Pelmanise’’ the current coin 
of speech. Distinguished authors, editors, professors, educationalists, scientists, 
members of Parliament, and public men continually advocate the practice of 
Pelmanism in articles and speeches. 

Other articles show the rapidly increasing popularity of Pelmanism among 
all classes of the community. Pelmanism is the topic of the day, and not only 
in this country but all over the world. 

It is a World-Topic, and everywhere it makes for World- Welfare. 


QUESTIONS FOR PELMANISTS AND THEIR ANSWERS. 


The objects for which its students adopt Pelmanism are multifarious. Their 
variety is only governed by the variety of the occupations and environment. 
Here are a number of Pelman Students’ answers to the question, ‘‘ What is 
your object in enrolling? ’’ 


““ The object of enrolling myself for this Course of Pelmanism is to find 


out in what line of business I will be most successful.'’’—M 22299. 
“‘I wish to benefit chiefly from a wage-earning point of view, and 
secondly by an increased interest in my daily duties.’’—B 22212. 


“‘T intend to master the German Language, and I believe Pelmanism 
will be a help to that end.'’—C 22087. ; 
“On returning from the Army I find I have lost seniority in my firm. 
Naturally I wish to regain it, and, having also lost touch with business life, 
I wish to develop my powers and enable myself to pick up dropped threads.”’ 
—C. 22094. 
““To get better work out of myself in my practice—i.e., both in my 
clerical work and in a better application and use of what I read.’’— 
R. 20313. 
‘‘My chief objects are to make an interview. with a client interesting. 
And also to be able to put questions or arguments ina forcible manner, so 
as to be certain of bringing arguments to a successful close.’’—W. 22092. 
Although there is a great diversity of reasons for adopting Pelmanism, and 
although the student invariably states that he has attained his object, he very 
rarely points to any one feature of the Course as being most helpful. Rather, 
in nine out of ten cases, he says: ‘‘ It is difficult to choose any particular feature 
of the Course as being the most helpful when I review the many advantages 
received from it.’’ 
And the reason is just the fact that Pelmanism is all-round mental training. 
You can reach your desire, whether it be to become an Archbishop or an 


architect, if you apply the workings of a completely efficient mind to the task 
of getting there. 


44 EDITIONS! 
World’s Most Widely Read Book. 


“Mind and Memory’’—which tells all about Pelmanism, what it is, 
and what it does—is now in its forty-fourth edition ! 

More than three million copies of this booklet have been supplied to 
people who have written asking for it ! 

You should read ‘‘ Mind and Memory.’ Only by getting this booklet 
and the literature which accompanies it can you come to a full realisation 
of what Pelmanism means to you. Write for it to-day to the Pelman 
Institute, 34, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1, and by 
return you will receive a copy of ‘‘Mind and Memory,” a reprint of 
“ Truth’s'’ famous Report on Pelmanism, and particulars showing how 
you can enrol for a Course of Pelmanism at a reduced fee. 

Then you will begin to know that you need Pelmanism—that Pelmanism 
is your road to success—that you cannot afford to neglect tt. 
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Miss Lois 
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Excess Profits Tax. p 
HE Chan cy cellor of the 
Exchequer « in his Budget 
speech announced a_ re- 
duction in the -excess profits 
tax, which in due course will result 
in cheaper clothing. Women must 
not run away with the idea that it will 
be noticeable immediately, as it will 
take its own time to work round. 
Nevertheless, it is pleasant to think 
that some day at least our frocks and 
frills will be less costly. It must, 
however, be remembered that the tax 
has not been entirely to blame for 
high prices. When the demand 
exceeds the supply, prices are bound 
to be put up. The great thing to do 
in order to get prices down is to 
increase production, and to do that it 
is essential that there be more workers, 
and these it seems impossible to 
obtain, which is doubtless due to a 
certain extent to the unemployment 
“doles.” To me as a chronicler of 
modes, this seems absurd when the 
country is crying out for labour. 
ae * * 
The Drapery Exhibition. 
“The general public were not admitted 
to the Drapery Exhibition, and 


The fascination of this nightie is appa- 

rent to all, and it is never seen to greater 

advantage than in Grafton voile, a fabric 
which washes like the proverbial rag 


error er eae ee eevee 


cami-pettie 
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THE HIGHWAY 
OF FASHION 


By M. E. Brooke. 


SPOT TTT SCT TTTTHTeTeZeeeeTsPeeee2ee2eC# 


as a consequence it was not uncomfort- 
ably crowded. No one can quibble at the 
statement that it was Parisian fashions 
crystallised that were en évidence. There 
were, of course, a few freaks which are 
not worthy of discussion. Much has been 
written about the jazz or fringed stocking ; 
evidently its fount of inspiration was a 
conceit which was created by the Regent 
Street House of Peter Robinson about four 
years ago—an illustration of which 
appeared in these pages. It consisted of a 


white. taffeta frill outlined with black, and 


Surely nothing could be more charming than this 
piped with black, and the abbreviated 


knickers of the same fabric 


was destined to be arranged just above the 
ankle. The fringed stocking, of which this 


is the prototype, is not nearly so becoming. 


_o% * * 
The Decorative Veil, 
“[ here was an infinite variety of veils, 
which were destined not only to pro- 
tect the face but to trim the hat. A hexa- 
gon mesh about thirty-six inches square 
had a large multi-coloured bead medallion 


worked in a dragon design in the centre. ' 


It was sufficiently large to cover the crown 
of the hat or could be arranged to trim the 
brim. Another veil was strewn with 
daisies and their stalks worked in silk; 
others had deep borders with velvet cut in 
quaint designs and laid on. A novelty was 
quite a small veil, which was laid across 
the hat and fell in short pendant. énds over 
the ears. It never approaches the face. 
* * * 

Fashions Across the Footlights. 
Mrs: Nettlefold has done excellently well 

regarding the details of the dress 
she wears in the first act of The Black 
Feather at the Scala Theatre. She is a 
villain of the deepest dye, and contends 
that vivid colours aid her in expressing the 
temperament of such a character. Brick- 
red French cloth is the fabricating medium, 
trimmed with fringe made from the material; 
her shoes and stockings are of the same 
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Miss 
Dorothy 
Rundeli, 

whoplayed 


SUCCESR- 


SEW, fuily in 
A Gea “The Pur- GA 
cae = ple Mask" % 


shade, the Rieti being finished with 
fringed tongues. ‘“» Contrast is essen- 
tial, so it is intro ° duced by a black 
liseret straw hat trimmed with a blue 
glycerined ostrich feather, and a blue 
sunshade. Blue and red are repre- 
sented in her earrings, the stones 
being cornelians and sapphires. For 
the purposes of the play it is essential 
that she should wear a black evening 
dress, but the black cloak is lined 
with lovely rose du Barri charmeuse. 
* * * 
Simple Modes. 
iss Sybil Arundale appears in a 
series of particularly attractive 
frocks which have been designed 
for her by that artistic couturiére, 
Madame Barri of Baker Street, W. 
Particularly attractive is the white 
crépe de chine frock, the skirt arranged 
with an overdress of white lace, which 
also forms the bodice; through the 
latter is seen a blue-and-silver brocade 
sash, and the lace sleeves extend to 
the elbow. In the next act she appears 
in a becoming tennis frock fashioned 
of snow-white stockinette relieved with 
a mauve stripe, the jumper bodice 
covering the hips. 


(Continued on p. ii) 


Even our pyjamas, which serve the double 

purpose of slumber and smoking suits, 

are raised in the front to display the 
allurement of the flowered mules 
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The 
Cult of the 
Beautiful 


MONG the many wonderful Sec- 
tions at Harrods, none is more 
interesting than that where, in 
exquisitely appointed surround- 

ings, a woman may obtain any kind of 
treatment she desires for hair, face, 
hands, or feet. There is in attendance 
a very clever specialist in all matters 
pertaining to the toilet, at the service 
of anyone requiring advice. 


THE CARE OF HAIR 


If, for instance, the hair is becoming 
prematurely grey, or showing signs of 
dandruff or undue greasiness, the trouble 
is diagnosed and treatment decided on 
and carried out by qualified assistants. 
Once more restored to its normal health 
and beauty, it will be a joy to have it 
shampooed, waved if necessary, and 
dressed by expert hands which can adapt 
any coiffure to our individual needs. 
There is a delightful atmosphere of 
comfort and luxurious ease in these 
beautiful hairdressing rooms at Harrods. 
Great attention is given to tinting hair 
by expert qualified assistants, and last, 
but not least, there is a charmingly 
appointed salon set apart exclusively 
for attention to children’s hair. 


FACE, HANDS, AND FEET 


The strain of the last few years has 
left its mark, and womenfolk are natur- 
ally, and rightly, awakening to new 
interest in the Cult of Beauty. We 
may place ourselves with happy con- 
fidence in the competent hands of 
Harreds assistants for one of those 
restful treatments of the face which are, 
incidentally, so beneficial to weary 
nerves, Electrolysis is a great feature 
here, so skilfully and reliably handled 
at Harrods that success is a foregone 
conclusion. Hands, again, receive very 
special attention, and too much cannot 
be said for the manicure treatment 
which is so wonderfully efficient. With 
regular visits to these clever operators, 
beautiful hands may be kept beautiful, 
and hands which have been neglected 
transformed out of all knowledge. 
Equal attention is paid to the feet, and 
skilled chiropodyisalwaysavailable here. 


SOME OF THE SECRETS 


Among Harrods most successfu 

Toilet Preparations is the ideal Oat 
wheat Cream, of which the cleansing 
properties are only equalled by its won- 
derful qualities of softening, whitening, 
and beautifying the skin. It is really 
capital value at its modest price of two 
shillings. Its use may be followed up 
with advantage by Milk of Orchids, a 
very fine liquid powder. There is, 
too, a most brilliant nail-polish, the 
‘‘Navarre,’’ at 2s.; an excellent cuticle 
cream, the ‘‘ Delorme,’’ at 1s. 3d. ; and 
the wonderful ‘' Fedora ’’ lotion for the 
hands. 
’ As for the delightful ‘‘details’’ in 
Harrods Hairdressing Section, there are 
all the loveliest novelties of Paris, 
bandeaux in tortoiseshell, very narrow, 
of one strand, or broader of several, set 
with artistic designs in paste; 
prongs, combs, and shell and 
jewelled ornaments of every 
description. 


A WORD OF ADVICE 


There is never an idle moment in this 
section of Harrods, and it is always wise 
to write or 'phone for an appointment 
beforehand, When telephoning, simply 
ask for ‘‘ Western 1, Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing.’’ 


EASON after Season the House of Harrods forecasts Dame Fashion’s vagaries 
with such unfailing versatility, such correctness, and such triumph that 

it is now habitual, and likewise it is habitual for those vequiving what is newest, 
best, and most dependable in the Realm of Dress, to go to Harrods for it ! 
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3. Embroidered net, over under- 


7. An effective Gown Model at 
Harrods in brocaded charmeuse, 
with half-corsage in silver and 
paste embroidery. 


2. In souple satin. The Skirt 
embroidered with gold lace and _ dress of shot-gold and fiame-colour 
fringed with gold. Finished with tissue. The corsage embroidered 
handsome fish-tail train of satin. in crystal and shaded beads. 


Harrods Lid London SW1 
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Modes for Ascot, 
he notable dressmakers on both sides 
of the Channel are now showing 
frocks for the races, and Debenham and 
Freebody, Wigmore Street, W., are no 
exception to the rule. The line of de- 
marcation between dresses for the débu- 
tante and for the chaperon is extremely 
wide. For the latter they are remarkably 
simple, and there is no doubt that those 
of the chemise character will triumph. , 
Some are reinforced with tunics, 
while others are innocent of 
same. An interesting chef 
d’ceuvre of the former charac- 
ter had a fowrreau of black 
charmeuse, the overdress being 
of black-and-white chess-board 
check Georgette. Now the novel 
feature of this dress is that the 
selvedge was red and formed a 
piping. Generally speaking, the 
sleeves terminate midway be- 
tween the shoulder and the 
elbow, and the décolletages are 
sufficiently low to reveal the 
collar-bones. 


* * * 
The Vogue for Stockinette. 
‘The stockinette that this firm 

is employing for dresses for } 
the races is somewhat different 
from the fabric with which we 
are familiar. It is woven on the 
same lines as the artificial silk 
straw plait. It has a glorious 
shimmer and is very supple. Y 
White was the colour chosen fora ‘\# 
simple frock, piped with blue, with 
pouch pockets on either side. As a 
matter of fact, the design of this dress 
might have been inspired by the robe 
worn by Mr. Geoffrey Douglas as Achior 
in Judith. Indeed, it is a case of going 
back thousands of years to discover 
novelties for the leaders of fashion to-day. 

* * * 

The Silver Thread. 


MH any of the stockinette dresses have a 
= silver thread running through them. 
This was noticeable in a cherry-coloured 
dress with Magyar sleeves. Stately, 
nevertheless simple, are the gowns for 
the chaperon; the fowrreaux are fre- 
quently of charmeuse, with dalmatic and 
other tunics of lace. It is in the blending 
of the laces that the skill of the couturiére 
is seen. 
* * 
Fashions for the Season. 
he revival of racing this season is being 
eagerly anticipated by women who 
enjoy showing off their pretty clothes 
between the events. It is raiment for the 
races that is occupying the thoughts of 
one and all at the moment. Of the 
greatest assistance in this respect will be 
the catalogue for which Dickins and 
Jones, Regent Street, W., are responsible. 
The very latest arrivals in the kingdom 
of coats find pictorial expression, to say 
nothing of the smartest of capes. There 
are all-wool gabardine capes’ with 
belts inserted through the arm slits for 
8% guineas in elusive ivory shades; the 
result is altogether charming. Again, 
there are dust capes of mercerised poplin 
reinforced with a waistcoat for 73s. 6d. 
And for footwear this well-known firm is 
second to none; there are perfect-fitting 
black suéde walking shoes for 70s., while 
smart hand-sewn glacé buckle shoes with 
Louis XV. heels are 55s. 


Frocks for the Warm Weather, 
Passing in review the summer wardrobe 
and its more insistent requirements, 
the simple cotton frock becomes a matter 
for careful consideration. Now Robinson 
and Cleaver, Regent Street, W., have an 
infinite variety ranging in price from what 
may be termed a few shillings to 10 guineas 
—the latter is the price of the Parisian 
model portrayed. It is carried out in pale 
pink voile decorated with fringed motifs 
and tucks. There are plain voile frocks 


- one is reminded by the useful 
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F ASHION—continued. 


Indispensable. Accessories. 
‘There can be no two opinions regarding 
the attractiveness of the accessories. 
at Marshall and Snelgrove’s, Vere Street 
and Oxford Street, W., a fact of which 
little 
brochure, which will be sent gratis and 
post free on application. Stockings that 
are reliable occupy a prominent position. 
Superior quality black cashmere Balbriggan 
hose are 6s. 1ld., and fancy white silk 
check stockings are 10s. 6d. A feature 
is also made of stockings for the sports 
enthusiast. And of gloves there is a 
splendid assortment. White sac wash- 
leather gloves are 9s. 6d., and circular 


— tan cape gauntlets are 26s. 6d. 
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Of pale pink voile, decorated with tucks 
and fringed motifs. Sketched at Robinson 
and Cleaver’s 


SUMMER 
FROCK 


for £2 19s. 6d., and cotton voiles for 
6 guineas. Particularly desirable are the 
French voile dresses of the jumper per- 
suasion, prettily trimmed with embroidery 
in contrasting colours. Smart piqué skirts 
with inverted pleat back and front, finished 
with embroidery, are 21s. 9d., while tennis 
shirts of white gabardine are 23s. 9d. 


ii 


* & * 


) 
Ready-to-wear Frocks. 


JX veritable boon to the busy woman are 
the ready-to-wear printed voile 
frocks for 45s. which are sponsored by 
Liberty’s, Regent Street, W. They are 
made in three different sizes, the necks 
being 134, 14, and 144 inches. Delightfully 
cool is the model supplemented 
with a neat net fichu, while for 
those who like something more 
severe there are the square and 
oval décolletages. To all who 
mention the name of this paper, 
Liberty’s will send illustrations of the 

designs and patterns of the materials. 

* * * 

An Indispensable Book of Reference. 
A® indispensable book of reference in 
all matters relative to dress is Harrods” 
(Brompton Road, S.W.) season’s catalogue. 
The coloured illustrations are artistic 
gems, and at the same time are true repre- 
sentations of the garments. Everyone will 
look with approbation on an evening gown 


Y of black charmeuse, enriched with gold- 


lace embroidery and fringe, to which is 
added a curious fish-tail train. Nothing 
can surpass in refinement and graceful 
lines a black Georgette jumper em- 
broidered in gold. It is known by the 
name of the Rosebery model, and may be 
obtained for 63 guineas. When shopping 
by post it is extremely difficult to buy 
ribbons. Harrods have overcome the 
trouble by having them reproduced in 
colour, with full descriptions regarding 
width, etc. Faultless footwear finds pic- 
torial expression on another page ; there are 
fur-bound, quilted satin Russian boots for 
the boudoir for 18s. 9d., and pretty bed- 
room slippers for 10s. 6d. 
* th * 
A Useful Catalogue. 


Ry Hveryone should write to Ponting’s in the 


Kensington High Street, W., for their 
spring and summer fashion book. It will 
be sent gratis and post free. A feature is 
made of smart weather coats at excep- 
tionally moderate prices. There are rain- 
proof gabardines trimmed with contrasting 
colour for £3 3s., while rubber mackin- 
toshes with large collar and cuffs are 
2 guineas. Wonderful value is repre- 
sented in the Royal Air Force blue coats, 
with fawn collar and cuffs, for 49s. 6d. It 
seems well-nigh incredible, nevertheless 
it is a fact that rainproof gabardine 
costumes are £2 12s. 6d., and those of 
“Duro” piqué are £2 2s. Furthermore, 
there is a wealth of choice in pretty voile 
frocks from 27s. 6d. The young girl, as 
well as her mother, will find that by the 
careful study of this catalogue she will be 
able to replenish her wardrobe for an 
extremely moderate outlay. 
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The “PETER and WENDY” 


F The “DARBY and JOAN” 
Spring Coats. 


Smock Suits. 


: In“ Erinore” washing fabric—a charming } 
BA new material—fawn, saxe, putty, rose, and sky. } Every size in “Duro” washing fabrics— 


: helio, rose, and saxe. Also inwhite, with collar, 
From 33/6 i cuffs, and belt aileahiasllagshade: Bee cect 
AlsoltnlSergestundAnel Gabe 30/ 


f 


“ Darby and Joan,” 


The “BINKIE” Tunic The “JACK TAR,” 


Suit, In stout and serviceable drills— 
reliable for wear and washing— 


In mauve, sky, saxe, and rose correct in detail and moderately 


Poplinette—bird or butterfly em- 


priced. 
broidery. 5 
22 6 Rip.” Price: 
/ : J F 
From J The “ RIP” Coverall. I 8/9 to 35/ ze 
A nursery “ standby""—wears and Complete. 


washes beautifully—in__ biscuit, 
navy, and sky casement cloth. 


Regs 7/6 to 10/6 


JERSEY CLOTHES. i WET WEATHER WEAR. 
They can't look untidy in them, no matter } “Snowdrop.” A sweet little rpackintost 
la 


how h they tumble about. : Cape in saxe blue, fawn, and black-and- 
ee ceaee SSCs aioe : white check, with silk-lined hood to tone. 
We have the “Sandy” and “ Tony” suits } 

in cashmere, worsted, and mercerised cotton : From 27/6 


—mauve, sky, fawn, lan, rose, and soon.  ,, = Teche en a ED 
} : “Beller.” A tiny ‘ae mack of white 
12/6 to 30/- : sheeting with black collar and belt—for 
J : roughest weather. 
Jerseys only 8/6 to 21/- 


Serge Knickers to match Jerseys, i 2/- to Be 
7/6 to 12/6 H ‘ou’ Westers from 2, 


PPP Paes : ? i “Trenchlet." The juvenile version of the 
Kilties“—a coloured Jersey and Kilt, with } Tyerch Coat, very protective and comfort- 


separate Knickers—useful and attractive, in : able. In Khaki and buff Trench drills, 
emerald, cinnamon, scarlet, rose, and navy. : lined proof check. 


For Quite fiddle Neos) 


CHARMING and INEXPENSIVE FROCKS. 
he “DAPHNE” C d Ski 
abe N ae she “ Pandora."" School Frock for girls of 12 to 16, in 


In fine navy suiting serge, cut and made by our own ~* i navy, nizger, brown, vieux rose gab cloth, also in 
men-tailors, lined good polonaise—skirt well cut. H black and white check, silk collar and cuffs. All sizes. 


“Winnie.” School Frock for girls of 9 to 14, in shep- 
herd's check, white Piqué collar and cuffs. All sizes. 


The “SPORTS” Suit. i 38/6 
Smart, practical, and tailored to perfection—made ly } a 2 : : Fay eB 
our men-tailors—in Donegals, F’arris Tweeds, Scotch : Dora.” Frock for little girls of 7 to 10, in biscuits 
Cheviots and Lovats. } powder blue, vieux rose, and eau-de-nil Tussore, collar 


and cuffs embroidered floss silk. All sizes. 


57/6 to 85/- | 47/6 


Mention height, age, material, and colour preferred, and we will send you a nice 
selection on approval (a London reference, please, with the first transaction). 


Postcard us for our free poetry booklet ‘‘Tailor’s Tales for Tiny Tots”? ; it 
“Daphne.’ —_“ Sports." will amuse you and delight them. “ Pandora.’ “Winnie. “ Dora.” 
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MRS, A. R. 


Née Miss Kathleen Agnew, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Agnew, 
Royston, West Heath Avenue, Hamp- 
stead, who married Captain A. R. 
Neelands, M.C., Canadian Engineers, 
at the Church of St. 
Confessor, Golders Green, on May 7 
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Vanayk 


NEELANDS 


Bassano 


MISS BERYL SCRIMGEOUR 


Third daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Scrimgeour of Hemsby Hall, Hemsby, 
Norfolk, who is to marry Major C. E. 
Colbeck, R.E., elder son of the late Mr. 
Charles Colbeck, Assistant Master of 


Harrow School 


BY APPOINTMENT 


j 
i 
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Edward the 


Busy 


Recent Engagements. 
MONG the latest engagements is 
A that of Mr. Basil Brooke of the 
17th Lancers, and one of the 

sons of Sir George Brooke, Bart. 

He is to marry Miss Essex Gunning, the 
only daughter of Sir Charles and Lady 
Gunning of Weldon, 
Kettering, Northamp- 
tonshire. Another 
recent engagement is 
that of Lieutenant- 
Commander H. E. 
Taylor, R.N.V.R., 
who is Assistant 
Naval Attaché at the 
British Embassy, 
Madrid. His fiancée, 
Miss Beatrice Mor- 
gan, is the youngest 
daughter of Mr. and 


Mrs. Charles Mor- 
gan of Barcelona, 
Spain. 


* * 
To be Married 
in June. 
\W ednesday, June 
4, is the date 
announced for the 
wedding of Lieut.- 
Colonel F. §. 
Lambert, R.A.M.C. 
(T.), . Administrator 
4th General Hospital, 
Lincoln, and Miss 
Henrietta Ward, 
A.R.R.C., Assistant Matron, and will 
take place at St. Andrew’s Church, Not- 
tingham. Major Percy S. Fryer, 1st 
West Yorkshire Regiment, and Miss 


Rendell, D.S.O., 


Maud Armitage are to be married at All 
Saints, Newton Stewart, on the 5th, and 
on the 18th at Holy Trinity, Brompton, 


MISS EVELYN FAGAN 


Only daughter of Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 
Cc. F. Fagan of Beaconsfield, Bucks, 
who is to be married to Major H. T. 
only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. T. H. Rendell of Slough 


Weddings and 
Engagements. 


there is the wedding of Major L. H. 
Willett of the Black Watch and Miss 
Muriel Fraser. 
* * * 

Some May Weddings. 
t St. Mary’s Church, Gorah, co. 

Kilkenny, on Saturday next (May 
17), the marriage is 
to take place of 
Captain Walter Perry, 
R.E. (Irrigation De- 
partment, P.W.D., 
Egypt), and Miss 
Elinor Vigors ; on the 
20th at St. James's, 
Piccadilly, there is 
the one between 
Captain K. F, Cam- 
pion, 1/5th the 
Queen’s Regiment, 
and Miss M. D. 
Denne, and on the 
following day Lieu- 
tenant David Kirk- 
wood, R.N., is to 
be married to Miss 
Cicely Harvey at 
St. Mary’s Church, 
Leighwoods, Clifton. 


Bassano 
* * 


Also Announced. 
Pe neezements are 
also announced 
between Major R. N. 
Jackson, D.S.O., and 
Miss Jennie Suggitt ; 


Captain James Ormrod and Miss Winifred 


Bulkeley, youngest daughter of Colonel C. 
Rivers Bulkeley, C.B., of Whitchurch, 
Salop ; Captain F. C. Brown Douglas, 
late R.A.F., and Miss Dorah Nixon, 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Nixon 
of Hope Range, Davenport, Cheshire. 
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MRS. IVOR HARE 


Née Miss Maud Chevallier Cobbold, 
third daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Cobbold of Lymnage, 
Folkestone, who recently married 
Captain Ivor Hare of the 8S. Staffs 
Regt., eldest son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Francis Hare of Streetly 


Bassano 


MISS GERTRUDE G. REA 


Only daughter of the late Mr. T. J. 
Taylor Rea, L.D.S., R.C.S., and Mrs. 
Rea, Dyffryn, Cheltenham, who is to 
marry Major H. G. C. Laird, D.S.O., 
10!st Grenadiers, Indian Army 
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STERLING SILVER 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES 


"158-162 OXFORD StWI. 172.REGENT S™W.1 


2,QUEEN VICTORIA S? E.C-4. 
LONDON. 


oManuectary 


Che Royal Werks, heffill 
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ROUND AND ABOUT NOTES. 
recognition of the brilliant work of the Russian Ballet now appearing in 


n 
I London, it is proposed to give a complimentary dinner to M. Diaghileff 
and his principal artistes at the Savoy Hotel on Sunday evening, May 25. A 
few tickets for the dinner at 3 guineas each are still to be allotted. Application 
for these should be addressed to Mr. P. J. S. Richardson (Honorary Secretary, 


season, is to be given by the Savage Club at the Albert Hall on Derby 
Day, June 4. A committee, which is comprised of the leading lights 
in Art, Literature, and Music—all members of this famous club—are 
at work on new ideas and novel schemes of decoration which will eclipse any- 


A COSTUME ball, which promises to be one of the great events of the 


thing ever held in London before. 


The tickets for the ball are 2 guineas each, 


including buffet supper served in the gallery (first 2,000 only). Tickets to view, 


SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Sir Oswald Stoll was one of the new 
knights whose name appeared .in the 


Birthday Honours List, and is almost : . : oye : 

too-well known as the directing head of By virtue of its high nourishing power off helping the scene- Mrs. and Mrs. F. J. Nettlefold are London's latest 

the Stoll Theatres and Music Halls to and rapidity of assimilation, Ovaltine shifters, for Mr. Rolls actor and actress manager and manageress, and 

need aay introduetion: He hes been the overcomes fatigue, soothes the nerves, always makes a point of have bene as suramer” campaleacetisie acalg 

recipient of many congratulations from * ~ . . > e i y cum Se ervi play, ‘‘The 

his large circle of friends in and out of and restores physical energy and being his own stage Black Feather,”’ in which Mr. Nettlefold plays the 
the profession mental alertness. manager. hero and Mrs. Nettlefold the lady villain 


8s. 6d. each, including tax. Boxes 
25 guineas, 20 guineas, and 5 guineas ; 
extra boxes are being built for this 
ball on the floor level. Tickets may 
be obtained at the A£olian Hall, 135, 


New Bond Street, W. (Telephone: *: 
10101 Gerrard), and from Miss Margaret ‘T*he Palladium _ pro- 
Chute, 8, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. gramme this week 
(Telephone: 3599 Regent). includes Wilkie Bard, 
: * * George Mozart, George 
: ; Lashwood, Percy Honri, 

t will come as a surprise to no one ; ; 
I that the Sasnitar turers of the qe Marie— Dainton, 

Cimolite preparations have been obliged ores * * 


to increase the price of their admirable 
soap from ls. 6d. to 2s. a box, which 
contains three tablets. It is a particu- 
larly economical soap, all the in- 
gredients employed in the manufacture 
being absolutely pure. 
* * * 

aleze custom of having a light repast 

between breakfast and lunch 
seems likely to become as general as 
it was in Elizabethan times, when the 
period for mid-morning refreshment was 
the rule and was known as “ bever.’’ 
There is a good deal to recommend the 
custom. Ovaltine makes an excellent 
and delicious mid-morning refresher. 


the Stage and Arts Dinner), Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C. 2. 
* * * 


M:: Harry Weldon is top of the bill at the Victoria Palace this week, 


supported by Betty 
Barclay and a_ baritone, 
Vivian Foster, the Man- 
dos, etc. 


o revise the book of 

a revue, design new 
scenes, engage a staff, 
rehearse the company, 
and then produce within 
a week is no mean feat. 
But that is what Mr. 
Ernest C. Rolls did with 
Laughing Eyes, which is 
breaking records at the 
Kennington Theatre, 
where Miss Jennie Benson 
has already become an 
established favourite. On 
the opening night he was 


to be found with his coat MR. AND MRS. F. J. NETTLEFOLD 


The Northumberland 
Fusiliers. 


Finely Enamelled 
in correct colours 


All 
on 18 ct. Gold. 


The Royal Army Medical 
Corps. 


Illustrations show 
actual size of 
Links. 


Every letter 


All & 


Charles Packer g | 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
REGIMENTAL RIBBON LINKS 
24:15:00 


THE PAIR. 


these Links 


are supplied at the 
uniform price of 


£4:15:0 
the pair. 


The Honourable Artillery 
Company. 


THE FASHIONABLE RIBBON WRISTLET. 


With Diamond Initial set in Palladium and White Enamel Slide. 
from A to Z in stock. 


"10 0 


76&78 REGENT STREET, LONDOR,W. 


oltd. 


The Royal Flying Corps. 


— 


ene bri padoror Guates. All Regimental Colours 


supplied in these Links 
at the same price, 


The Rifle Brigade. 


Money returned 
in jull if not 
approved. 
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Spare the fat 
and spoil 
the child 


Children must have 
fat. They cannot 
thrive on “ Bread 
and Scrape.” You 
cannot give them 
butter enough — give them “ Skippers.” 
These delicate little fish contain just what 
the children need—pure olive oil for warmth, 
phosphates to build bone and muscle. 


Your retailer will supply you with a tin of 


for 1/- (GOVERNMENT PRICE). 


A guarantee on every can. 
“Skippers” are Brisling with Good Points, 


Ancus Watson & Co., NerwcasTLE-on-TYNE. 


im a an 
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Patt, 
oun Tack 


Rainhard 
Dexter s 


serious 


interest 


follows every Dexter 
garment that leaves the 
Dexter workshops. So 
there is pleasant hearing for 
him in the witness of Dexter 
worth from civilians of both 
sexes—yesterday it was the 
trench-dwelling officer who 
testified to Dexter hard- 
proofing 


wear, permanent 


. .. and withal, style! 
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(1) MR. T. CLIFFORD DAWSON 
of “ Mowbray,’ Maryvale Road, Bourneville. 
““ Allow me to thank you for the wonderful cure of Neurasthenia and Nervous Breakdown 


of two years’ standing, with only three bottles of your Phosferine. 
work at the “Austin Motor Works,’ aged 49.” 


(2) PRIVATE W. G. AMATT, 
5th Royal Berks, British Expeditionary Force. 


“After a long spell in hospital I was finally discharged, still feeling the effects of the 
Nerve Shock. A friend advised me to try Phosferine, and I can assure you it has done me 
a great amount of good in bracing me up and restoring my nerves.” 


(3) PRIVATE J. LING, 
A.S.C., M.T. 


““T had an attack of Neurasthenia, caused through shock, and, hearing about Phosferine, I 
thought I would try it, and did, with the result that I have not had any attack for two years now.” 


(4) MR. W. O'MALLEY, M.P. 
“For steadying and strengthening overwrought nerves I know of nothing better than 
Phosferine, and in depression its recuperative power has been particularly noticeable.” 
( 5) CORPORAL W. BALDWIN, 
R.A.M.C., British Expeditionary Force. 


“Twas on board the ‘ Royal Edward’ when she was torpedoed, and was several hours in 
the water, which completely shattered my nerves, but soon after landing in England 
I obtained a supply of Phosferine; after taking three 3/- bottles of your medicine my nerves 


were fully restored.”’ 
(6) R. L. KEARNS (Late Private), 
King’s Liverpool Regiment, British Expeditionary Force. 


““T was a physical wreck, and it looked as if I would never gain any of my old vitality 
back again, but very soon the use of Phosferine had the effect of bringing about a complete 
révolution in my condition.” 


I have been on war 


The fortunate experience of these soldier victims of nerve shock is typical of 
the thousands of similar cases of Nerve Breakdown which Phosferine has per- 
manently remedied. Phosferine so speedily restored the activity of the exhausted 
nerve organisms that each of these men has once again acquired the vitality to 
take up his work with even more energy than formerly. 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Backache 
Indigestion Maternity Weakness Neuritis Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Premature Decay Faintness Headache 
Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Brain-Fag hysteria 
Nervous Debility Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing disorders of the nervous system 
more completely and speedily, and at less cost, than any other preparation. 
Phosferine is made in Liquid 


SPEGIAL SERVIGE NOTE and Tablets, the Tablet form 


being particularly convenient for men on ACTIVE SERVICE, travel- 
lers, etc. It can be used any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, as no 
water is required. 

The 3/- tube is small enough to carry in the pocket, and contains 
90 doses. Your sailor or soldier will be the better for Phosferine— 
send hima tube of tablets. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc. Prices 1/3, 
3/-, and 5/- The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


FASHION IN PARIS 
After four and a half years of practical 
stagnation, save for a certain number of 
produce races, France is opening her 
courses again. The above snapshot was 


taken upon a recent occasion at Maisons 
Lafitte 


Iam not going to quote Beckford—so don’t be alarmed—but what 
a difference to everyone’s enjoyment a really good huntsman makes. 


* * * 


H ow one boils and cusses when one is out with the dodderer kind 

who casts back or all round his hat and rarely forrard, 
especially if the fence owt isa snorter! However, what's the use of 
talking about ‘untin’, belovéd ’earers, at a time when one has got to 
think of pat ball, and perhaps (at least, some of you—not me; I’m too 
old and reformed) of dallying, philandering, hanging around, poodle- 
faking, and otherwise carrying on the good work with pale (and 
powdered) Phyllida in the shade ? 


* * * 


Oz of the most interesting books in connection with the war is 

bound to be ‘‘ The Royal Artillery War Commemoration 
Book '’ which is in process of compilation, and the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the Royal Artillery War Commemoration Fund. 
The book is being supervised by eminent generals, authors, and 
artists, and all those interested are requested to send extracts from 
letters written on active service, diaries, drawings, poems, ‘‘ special 
orders of the day,’’ etc., to Mrs. Ambrose Dudley, 73, St. James’s 
Street, London, S.W. All manuscripts will be returned later if a 
stamped envelope is enclosed, but correspondence cannot be entered 
into. Names of places and people must be given throughout. This 
latter injunction is, of course, important, fora half-told tale loses more 
than three-quarters of its value. The part borne in this war by the 
gunners and the tremendous advance made in the science of modern 
gunnery is a story worth telling, and since we are to have it from the 
mouth of the expert, it will, we may besure, lose nothing. What may 
be hidden in the womb of the future where gunnery is concerned, who 
dare say? The layman may perhaps be forgiven if he believes that 
where the heavies are concerned their targets in future warfare will 
be much farther off than has been the case even in this war of 
marvellous shooting, and that that which fell to the share of the 
heavy artillery in this campaign may be turned over to our newest 
arm, the tank. I refer particularly to the demolition of field 
works of the Siegfried order. Gunnery, even to those who have 
only scratched the surface, is a subject of absorbing interest, and to 
those of us who thirst and hunger after knowledge the coming of this 
book will be keenly welcomed. 


MORE PARIS FASHIONS 


In addition to Maisons Lafitte, other 
famous French courses are again to be 
permitted to resume their past splen- 
dours. There will be meetings at Auteuil 
—where Royal Bucks will probably run in 
the big hurdle race—and at Longchamps 


SESSEL PEARLS 


Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientific pro- 
cess, which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy ol 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 
- Pearls. 


The “Sphere” 


says :— 


“A row of 
wonderful Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
satisfy even the 
most _ fastidious 
laste.” 


Sessel Pearl Ear- ‘ >= 
rings, Pins, Studs, a 
Rings, in Solid 


Geld Mountings: Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls centre, 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 
Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Sessel Pearls 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
our laboratories 
is an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
‘real pearl, the 
minutest details 
being — studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


Model Bernard 


The “Bystander” 


Says :— 


“In colour, 
weight, an 
general appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solutely nothing 
to choose between 
the two pieces.” 


back and shoulders. 


Sessel Clasp with 
Sessel Emerald— 
Sapphire or Ruby 


Models sent by return on receipt of 
; : London trad r ch : 
From with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, From ondon trade; reference Crechege 
[sis aa de ER SARA See SEA 
£2:2:0 £4:4:0 £2:2:0 


Vili 


EVENING FROCKS 


THRESHER’S. 


Che “Cascade” 


SEQUEL to the suc- 
cessful “Cloud” Wrap, 
in which a smart little Dancing 
Frock and a charmingly draped 
Tea Gown effect are combined. 


Unfasten the hooks concealed 
by the Flowered Points and 
the Drapery becomes a Dainty 
Wrap, covering the 


Of Georgette and Metallic 


Lace. In all colours, from 


£10 - 100 


5 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, 
London, w. 1. 


arms, 
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IDRIS 


DRY GINGER ALE 


is an absolutely depend- 
able drink in club or 
restaurant, or for use in 
your own home. Its 
brilliance and piquant 
flavour, and above all 


= 


CRITICISE YOUR OWN COMPLEXION BEFORE IT 
BECOMES OPEN TO CRITICISM BY OTHERS. 


D? not be satisfied with attempting to hide defects; 
get rid of them in the Valaze way—by the newest 
methods, the most perfected and unique preparations. 
Call for free private consultation at the Valaze 
Salons, or write for advice and interesting descriptive 


pamphlets. 
, VALAZE, BAUME BLANC 
its sterling purity, have the world-famed beautifying skin food. Clears should be on every lady's dressing-table during 


and rejuvenates the skin, removes freckles the Spring. It gives immediate relief in cases 


established its reputation. 


Order Dry Ginger Ale, Lemonade, 


and sunburn, restores freshness and charm, 
prevents and moderates lines. Price 5s., 
9s. 6d., 22s. 6d 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD PASTE 
remedies these disfiguring blemishes, restoring 
purity, refinement, and freshness to the skin. 
Price 4s, 6d. 


CREME DE LILAS, 


of ** Spring Rash,” spots, soreness after ex- 
posure, insect bites, &c. Also strongly recom- 
mended for acne, Price 6s. and lls. 6d. 


VALAZE BALM ROSE 
prevents skin roughness and discoloration in 
spite of continuous exposure to sun, cold, or 
wind. Also excellent foundation for powder. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
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Soda Water, Sparkling Phosphade, a delightful and useful day cream, suitable for NOVENA EXTRAIT, 


. . + == face, hands, or throat. Of unique fragrance, for lines, puffiness, and tired appearance ot 
Lemon Squash or Lime Juice Cordial, very protective. Price 3s. and 6s. Sample theeyes. Remarkably effective and refreshing. 
but always insist on IDRIS. Stents Pree 733 


Madame HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
46, West 57th Street, NEW YORK. 255, Rue St. Honoré, PARIS. 
And at Melbourne, Sydney, Auckland. 
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This Great Victory Year 


EFTON FABRICS will be the rage during this great Victory 
year. Their bold designs, their bewitching colours, their 
absolute novelty and originality will lend charm to our dinner, 

dance and theatre parties and cheer us on all sorts of festive 
occasions. They will be seen at shopping parades, in the park 
and in all places where fair women are wont to gather. 


No matter what you are prepared to pay for 
Dress Fabrics you can get nothing daintier, 
prettier, or more stylish and distinctive than 
these charming creations. 


SHEREVOILE .... .. peryd. 3/6 
SHERELENE .... se “A 2/6 


(For Ladies’ Underwear) 


SEFTON SILK ... hs e 8/11 


Full stocks of Sefton Fabrics are carried by most of the 
leading high-class Drapers in London and the Provinces. 


THE TATLER 


LADIES’ AENNEL ASSOCIATION 


NOTES 
**The Tatler” is now the Official Organ of this Influential Body in the “Doggy” World. 


S we went to press with our last issue we receivea the news by telegram that all 
shows arranged to be held in London and its environs had been postponed on 
account of the outbreak of rabies. This, of course, will prevent our show, which 
was to have taken place at Raneiagn on July 2, and this outbreak is, indeed, a 

deplorable catastrophe for the dog-breeding industry, which was only just beginning to 
recover from the hard times it experienced 
during the war: but all real dog-lovers will con- 
sider no sacrifice too great to elitninate the 
terrible scourge of rabies, and we are glad to 
see from the official report of the Emergency 
Committee’ Meetings of the L.K.A. published 
below that our Association is presenting a peti- 
tion to the Board of Agriculture begging them 
to impose universal muzzling at once. During 
the last outbreak of rabies this was done by 
Mr. Long, and although the measure was un- 
popular, it was well justified. Rabies was com- 
pletely banished from the British Isles—and 
would never have appeared had not some un- 
fortunate dogs been smuggled over from France 
in defiance of the quarantine regulations. The 
fact that the epidemic, which started in the 
west of England, has now appeared in London 
and its surrounding counties, shows the urgency 
of the matter, and it is to be hoped that the 
Board of Agriculture will act at once. It is 
suggested that all dog-lovers might copy the 
neading of the L.K.A. petition on plain foolscap 
paper and, obtaining as many signatures as 
possible, forward the sheets to Miss Desborough without delay. | 

Owing to the outbreak of rabies the Port of Guernsey is closed, and no dogs are admitted 
from England ;' I am therefore very anxious to find a good home for a favourite greyhound 
dog. He is registered as Raby Odini, and in his day was a winner both in the coursing 
field and on the show bench. He has been kept as a pet since he retired from coursing, 
and is a most affectionate and faithful companion. A home in the country would be preferred, 
and if possible in Sussex, as there are difficulties in obtaining permission to move a dog 
through districts where rabies has appeared. I know of a good young male Alsatian wolf 
dog for disposal cheap to a good home. No pedigree can be given, but it is known that the 
dog is pure bred, being a puppy of the dog with which Madame Harmelin collected during 
the Dogs’ Egg-collecting Week here. This bitch was a fine specimen, which belonged to the 
French aviators stationed in Guernsey, but as it is now some months since they left the 
puppy’s pedigree cannot be traced. Letters addressed to me at “ Vue du Lac,"”’ Fermain, 
Guernsey, about either of these dogs shall receive immediate attention. 

Carto F, C. Crarke. 


INVERAILORT GORUM 


Tue Lapies’ Kennet Association (INc.) 


An Emergency Show Committee Meetirg was held at 3, Rupert Street, on April 25 at 
11.15 a.m. Present: Mrs. Ralph Fytche (chair), Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Fare Fosse, 
Mrs, Vlasto, Viscountess Wolverhampton, and Mrs. Charles Waterlow. It was proposed 
by Mrs. Barry, seconded by Mrs. Vlasto, That the association should get up a petition to 
the Board of Agriculture from dog-owners asking that the muzzling order should be made 
universal throughout the country in order to stamp out the present outbreak of rabies as 
quickly as possible.” It was decided that an Emergency Executive Committee Meeting 
Should be held on the 30th inst. to discuss the resolution. 

G. A. DessorouGu, Secretary. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS —continued. 


many actors could have made such a consummate ass as Gilbert Goodhue so 
amusing and even lovable. Mrs. Mary Glynne, looking perfectly sweet as the 
young wife, acts daintily and with charm. A child-actress, little Juliette José, 
in the part of one of those infants who will ask embarrassing questions 
innocently, was good, and so were Mr. G. H. Mulcaster and Miss Margaret 
Shelley as the two Ideals. Mr. Stephen Ewart did not mince matters as the 
eugenic horse-breeder. He played the part as a straight part, and played it 
cleverly—but there were moments, all the same, when I wished he had not 
gone quite so straight and with, as it were, quite such a relentless purpose. 
The farce was well received. 

* * * 
The Scala Theatre. 
H24 Mr. J. F. Nettlefold pro- 

duced W. A. Tremayne’s spy 
drama, The Black Feather, two 
years ago I could foresee for it a 
longer life. It is a specimen of our 
old friend The Man-who-Stayed-at- 
Home kind of play—quite good of 
its kind, but alas, not very original 
and not very new. Still, it reintro- 
duced Mr. Nettlefold as an actor— 
and his cheery, bright, and youthful 
charm of manner was a great asset 
to the play. He plays the part of 
the apparently worthless idler, who 
is, in reality, a most astute member 
of the British Secret Service. He 
foils the Austrian baron and his wife, 
whose crest is the ‘‘ black feather.’’ 
He is suspected as the spy by the 
always - certain - to - be - idiotically- 
foolish British plenipotentiary. He 
is also believed in by his Canadian 
sweetheart, even when everything 
looks as black as night against 
him. But he is declared innocent, 
and everything ends happily. Mr. 
Lewin-Mannering and Mrs. Nettle- 
fold were good as the Austrian 
couple, Mr. J. H. Barnes excellent 
as the short-tempered diplomatist, 
and Miss Sybil Arundale bright 
and charming as the heroine. 

““ARKAY.” 


MISS LUCY VAUTHRIN 


Miss Lucy Vauthrin, who is one of the 
operatic stars of the Paris Opéra Comique, 
has come over specially to sing at the 
Cuvillier Concert, which takes place at 
the Comedy Theatre on the 15th. M. 
Cuvillier is the composer of the music in 
‘The Lilac Domino” at the Empire 
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4 DYES OF ALL COLOURS 


£ HEN Black Knight was first introduced—black 

was the only dye available in this process. 
Now, owing to the success of Black Knight, a complete 
range of brilliant and reliable colours can be had. No 
longer need British women be 
dependent on 
beautiful colours—Black Knight 
rivals the pre-war products of 
Germany in reliability, brightness, 
and brilliancy. 
Britain’s greatest success. 


Black Knight specialises in Knitted 
Goeds, Silk, Artificial Silk, Sports Coats, 
Jumpers, Scarves, Hose, etc. 


When buying garments see that they are Biack Knight 
dyed—it is your guarantee 07 reliability. 


2) 
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Black bright |. 


Germany for 


Black Knight is 
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Hampton’s 


“Burleigh” Bedroom Suite 


illustrated below, affords the most advantageous accom- 
modation that can be provided in the space occupied. 


It is in the style of the Jacobean period. The Suite comprises 4-ft. Wardrobe, arranged as 
a hanging cupboard with shelf at top and, beneath this, a brass centre rod with hooks. Two 
drawers 4% owes nate 3-ft. one Dressing iis of drawecs wae loose mirror. 3-ft. O-in. 
Washstand with marble top, one drawer and 3-ft. 0-in. cupboard. Two 

rush seat Chairs. i Td: 14 0 
For illustrations, in colour, of the latest productions and 
best values now obtainable in Home Furnishings of every 


description, see Hamptons’ 1919 Spring Book, post free. 


AMPIONS 


ors : Furnishers. 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1; and at Buenos Aires. 


Hamptons pay carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 


Fine Old Virginia | 
Cork Tipped Ovals. 


Spinet Mixture for the Pipe Vil pe-2u. : 


Te 


No increase in price, No sacrifice in quality. 


When Buying Golf Balls 


) be guided by the name 
4 
4 


(aS “COLON EL.” 


The Pre-War Standard of Durability, Flight, 

f and Perfect Paint, which has made _ the 
“COLONEL” the MOST POPULAR GOLF 
BALL, is steadily maintained. 


PLUS 
ee COLONEL 2/6 each 


THE GOLF BALL DE LUXE. 
Can be had in Small size, 31 dwts. and 29 dwts.; 
Standard size, 29 dwts. and 27 dwts. (floating). 
6d. each allowed for old “* Colonels"’ when new ones 
to the same-number are purchased. 
Sold everywhere. 
ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., ¥ 
Glasgow. London: 37, Walbrook, E.C. J 
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in the estimation of the Public is the 
RUDGE MULTI, which, by its reliability, 
is constantly increasing in favour. For 
pleasure and business riding, in city and in 
country, the MULTI is unequalled as a means 


of quick and easy transit. The Rudge Multi 
gear fits any gradient. 


Illustrated Art Catalogue will be sent post 
free from 


; $2 Rudge-Whitworth Ltd. 
BA << (Dept. 260), COVENTRY. 


London Depot: 


230 Tottenham Court Rd. 
(Oxford St. end), W.1 
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By Appointment 
Cycle \Vlakers to 
H..vi. King George 


VA for 20 
Also in Boxes of 50 €100 


WHOLEMEAL See the band 


On every loaf 


JHE TATLER 


PICTORIAL 


HE Coal Commission “ put up their dukes” last 
week, but it cannot be said that the represen- 
tatives of the miners got much change out of 
them, particularly from Lord Durham and the 

imperturbable Duke of Northumberland. We have 
every sympathy with the determination of the miners, 
and indeed of all the working classes, to obtain better 
conditions of livelihood and a greater share of the 
wealth they create, but we do not think they are for- 
warding their cause by arguing the law of property at 
a Commission which has been set up to inquire into 
the advisability of the nationalisation of mines; and as 
Mr. Justice Sankey, the chairman, truly remarked, the 
report would not be completed this century if the 
cross-examiners were allowed to wander down every 


“arrer May Iz“! 
No COUPONS | pe 
WILL BE 


From “ The Philadelphia Ledger" 


‘CREDIT, EH? WHEN } 
YOU VALUE A ‘SCRAP OF PAPER’!” 


KNOW HOW 


From “ The Brooklyn Citizen" 
IT LOOKS TO THE DOG 


HOW “STRAWS” 
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POLITICS. 


by-way which strikes Mr. Smillie’s fancy. Many 
of the remarks seemed—we are sure uninten- 
tionally—directed to stir up that class hatred which 
has been happily quiescent during the war. Great 
and unprecedented adjustments are bound to take 
place in social conditions, and it is right that they 
should take place, but un-English suggestions of 
any approach to confiscation or arbitrary dealing will 
defeat the very ends they are meant to accomplish. 
The nation as a whole will never submit to unfair 
treatment of any section of its citizens. It has just 
emerged from a terrific war, into which it entered 
to preserve those very principles of justice, which it 
is determined to uphold in its own civil and social 
life. 


From “ Simplicissimus "” 


BROTHER WAR 
Curse them who taught us to kill 


From “ The Evening News“ 


SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS 


URODONAL 


(5) 


| DISSOLVES URIC ACID. 


The sign of the i 
temporal artery 
indicates the 4 
beginning of f= - 
Arterio- f 

+) Sclerosis. 


The age of a man is the age of “= 
and you will 


renders them stiff and brittle. 


Recommended by Prof. LANCEREAUX, late President of the Académie 


de Médecine, Paris, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Gout.” 


‘“ Tf you should see between the eye and the root of the hair, under the 
yy wrinkled and withered skin of the temples, a kind of hard, bluish, and 
~q knotted cord protruding, be on your guard, for you are threatened with 
It does not matter if you have not a white hair, your arteries 


senility. 


are growing old. Act immediately. 


“Purify your blood of the poisonous substances which taint it, and 
especially of the most dangerous of all—viz., Uric Acid. To effect this 
miracle it is only necessary to take a thorough course of the wonder- 
working Urodonal, which dissolves uric acid as easily as hot water 
dissolves sugar, and which is the standard treatment of arterio-sclerosis.” 


aw 


Price 5/- and 12/- per bottle. 


Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, Paris. 


HEPPELLS, Pharmacists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
Full explanatory booklets sent post free on application. 


hisarteries. 
Keep your arteries young by taking URODONAL, 
‘ thereby avoid Arterio - Sclerosis, 
which hardens the walls of the blood vessels and 


e l Obtainable from all Chemists and 
Drug Stores, or direct, post free, 5/6 & 12/6, from the British & Colonial Agents, 


—AITCHISON’S 


The MARK 1 is the standard service glass as supplied to the Government 
throughout the War. All 


pearl byAley Eyepiece wie Central sealed, and consequently 

ication. Focussing. ‘ocussing. . 2 il 

TheMARK1.. x6 G10 10/0 . 21115 0. _Pithstand exposure to al 
as illustrated). tigre 

The LUMAC .. x8 £11 00 £12 50 weather conditions. 

The LUMAC ... x12 £13 0 0 £14 5 0 

The OWL Fes | £12 00 £13 5 0 


(extra large aperture). 


tC 43 


Trade Mark. 


Sener ee 


Smith's 4 Jet 


Carburetter 


the most economical Carburetter 
in the world, and assures to users 
more mileage with less petrol. 
It is a fact that Smith's Four-Jet 
Carburetter has reduced petrol con- 
sumption by from 30 to 40 per cent., 
and under the severest R.A.C. tests 
has accomplished 36 miles to the 
gallon on a 15°6 standard Crossley 
Car carrying four passengers (total 
weight 314 cwts.). 

Besides being economical, Smith's 
Four-Jet Carburetter holds the 
record for great power, rapidity in 
acceleration, extreme flexibility, 
easy running, and easy starting. 


Write for full particulars & prices to 


| S. SMITH & SONS (M.A), Ltd., 
179-185 Gt. Portland St. London. W.1. 
rad 


Prism Binoculars 


The Ideal Glasses for all Sporting and Touring Purposes. 


the models which are fitted with eyepiece 
focussing are hermetically 


Prices include best solid leather sling case and 
lanyard. 
Call and inspect, or write for Price List No. 6T. 
AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 
Opticians to the British and Allied Governments, 
428, STRAND, W.C. 2, 
281, Oxford St., W.1. 130, High Holbora, W,C. 1. 


And Branches, London. 
LEEDS—37, Bond Street. 


The MARK 1, == 


